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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


God's scales of justice hang between 

The deed unjust and the end unseen: 

The sparrow’s fall in the one is weighed 
By the Lord’s own hand in the other laid. 





Not all in vain is the lesson taught 

That a great soul’s dream is the world’s new thought ; 
And the scaffold marked with a death sublime 

Is the throne ordained for a coming time. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Two Louisiana ladies, Mrs. M. L. Her- 
ring and Mrs. E. L. Newman, have been 
chosen as members of the School Board 
of West Carroll, a parish in the north- 
eastern part of the State. They are the 
first women in Louisiana to hold such a 
position, although women have been eli- 
gible as members of school boards since 
1879. Efforts have been made from time 
to time to secure the appointment of 
women, but the former Governor was op- 
posed to it, and nothing was done. Gov- 
ernor Nichols is more in sympathy with 
modern ideas, and this good custom, once 
introduced, will be sure to spread. 

The South is wheeling into line on the 
woman question. The Texas Chautauqua 
gave one entire day to the W. C. T. U., 
and Mrs. E. A. Fry, of the Franchise De- 
partment, and Mrs. Jennie B. Beauchamp, 
vice-president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association for ‘Texas, gave brief 
but strong addresses on woman suffrage. 
The W.C. T. U. in West Virginia passed a 
sufirage resolution, and the Missouri State 
Prohibition Convention adopted the suf- 
frageplank with only about a dozen dis- 
tenting votes out of four hundred dele- 
Rates. 








Mrs. L. C. French, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
lately read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Cleveland a paper in favor of 
Wider educational and business opportu- 
tities for Southern women. The plea is 
remarkably forcible, spirited and logical. 

» French admits that every woman 
ought to have a home, but calls attention 
to the absurdity of debarring woman from 
Work outside the home on the ground that 

is her divinely ordained sphere, 
When war, emigration and vice have made 
it impossible for so many women to have 
husbands. Mrs. French says: 

“Will not God’s plan be sooner carried 

woman makes a home for herself 
ifitis never made at all? How is it 
world’s conscience cries out 

an t the woman going out of the home 
trust oy. lucrative offices and positions of 
differen honor, but remains silent and in- 
lon t whan she is forced out of it into 
teas penal, and even shameful posi- 


Mrs. French does not ask for political 
but her plea for “social equity and 
legal equality” should logically lead her 
or later to see women’s need of the 

vote. We believe it will do so, in time. 
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op te annual meeting of the corporation 
Brown University was held in Provi- 
aan I., last week. The Committee 
Admission of Women into the Uni- 
= reported through Professor Gam- 
that there was no public demand in 








mission of women, and recommended no 
action. Yet girls have again and again 
knocked for admission at the door of 
Brown. Young women of Providence, 
who would have preferred to pursue their 
studies in their native city, and whose 
scholarship would have been an ornament 
to any college, have come to Boston Uni- 
versity and there graduated with honor, 
because Brown shut its inhospitable doors 
against them. ‘No public demand!” 
That is to say, there has been no simulta- 
neous uprising of hundreds of girls to 
clamor for admission. How long will it 
be before conservatives learn that reason 
and justice do not depend upon numbers, 
and that there is neither sense nor equity 
in saying that no woman shall have equal 
opportunities with men until all women 
unite in demanding them? 


~~. 


The California Christian Advocate, pub- 
lished at San Francisco, utters no uncer- 
tain sound in regard to the recent decision 
against woman suffrage in Washington 
Territory. It says: 

‘It was an unjust judgment. The peo- 
ple of the Territory are in favor of female 
suffrage, and passed the law accordingly. 
It was hotly opposed by the saloon- 
keepers, gamblers, and roughs generally. 
They feared the eftect of female suffrage. 
The court yielded to the pressure brought 
upon them by the liquor men, and ren- 
dered a decision against the law. The 
people of Washington Territory will have 
it, notwithstanding. We desire to see 
women possess the only power a politician 
dreads—that is, the power to vote.” 

The editor of the Advocate had « chance 
to see something of the practical effects of 
woman suffrage when he was Presiding 
Elder of the M. E. churches in Wyoming. 
He knows whereof he speaks. 

———- —*ee——__— 

The opinion of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, as given in a recent case, holds 
that where a conveyance is made to a mar- 
ried woman, the burden of proof is on the 
wife to show that the property was pur- 
chased and paid for out of money belong- 
ing to her, and in the absence of such 
proof, the presumption is that the husband 
furnished the means of payment. 


oe 


Queen Victoria, when at Glasgow a 
short time ago, paid a visit to Queen 
Margaret’s College, the only college for 
women in Scotland. She expressed her 
pleasure at hearing of the prosperity of 
the institution, and said: ‘Every move- 
ment which tends to raise the position of 
women, and extend the sphere of their in- 
fluence, has my warm approval. I trust 
that the college may long continue to be 
prosperous.” The friends of ‘thigher edu- 
cation” in England are jubilant over this 
incident. Our lively correspondent from 
Rockford, Ill., describes in another col- 
umn the good effect sometimes produced 
by a speaker’s silk dress upon those who 
cannot appreciate her arguments; and 
doubtless a large class of persons will be 
influenced by this expression of royal ap- 
proval who could not have been reached 
by any amount of logic or eloquence. 


LETTER FROM EX-CHIEF JUSTICE 
GREENE. 











SEATTLE, WASH. TER., AUG. 27, 1888. 
“Editors Woman's Journal : 

Yours of 19th inst. is just received. 
I should be glad to eend you for publica- 
tion any argument of mine on woman suf- 
frage, but I have made none. Illness and 
the refusal of the Supreme Court to grant 
me the time I required for preparation pre- 
vented me from making any argument or 
filing any brief. By this, I would not be 
understood to reflect at all upon the Su- 
preme Court in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion in giving time. I have no doubt 
that they gave me all the time they could 
consistently with their views of duty. 
The court itself was cramped in the time 
and dates at its command, and quite prob- 
ably could not see its way clear to accom- 
modate a mere friend of the court in the 
face of the demand of both plaintiff and 
defendants to the contrary. 

I have no doubt the decision expresses 
the sincere and honest convictions of the 
court. Itin effect determines that the peo- 
ple of this Territory are not as free to reg- 
ulate and control the purely local matter 
of the qualifications of voters as are the 
people of the States. In other words, it 
decides that a citizen of the United States 
does not enjoy so great a measure of free- 
dom here as in the States proper, even in 
local self-government, and indeed if he 
comes here from one of the States to re- 
side he renounces part of his liberty. It 





voting and from office-holding in this Ter- 
ritory, as well in school as in municipal, 
county or Territorial matters. In short, it 
amounts, until reversed or overruled, to 
complete disfranchisement of woman in 
this Territory. Iam Informed and believe 
that the plaintiff, Mrs. B loomer,is so well 
satisfied with the judgment against her 
that she is unwilling to carry the case fur- 
ther. No one can appeal her case against 
her will. ‘Therefore, I see no prospect 
that the judgment against her will ever 
be reversed. The only way to destroy its 
effect, as long as we remain a Territory, 
is by act of Congress or by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in some new case involving like issues. 
But as this Territory is reasonably certain 
to become a State within a year or two, ne 
new case could probably be got to hearing 
in the U. 8. Supreme Court in time to ben- 
efit the Territory. ‘The decision of such a 
case, if favorable, would probably enure 
to the sole advantage of other Territories, 
while if unfavorable, it might extinguish 
woman suffrage wherever it now exists. 

The opposition to woman suffrage which 
has culminated in this test case is not, in 
my Opinion, due to the advanced position 
taken by the women voters on the temper- 
ance question, although they have on that 
question taken, many of them, an advanced 
position. It is rather, as I look ut ic, due 
to the unwillingness of the old political 
leaders to accommodate themselves kindly 
and freely to the revolution in political 
conditions which the enfranchisement of 
women involves, and to their insisting 
practically that the men shall determine 
the tickets for which the women are to 
vote. Nearly all the political leaders of 
both the old parties oppose woman suf- 
frage. Neither party as a party has yet 
declared itself, for or against. It is popu- 
lar among the mass of the people, and par- 
ticularly among the women; is more pop- 
ular in the country than in the towns; and 
is generally regarded with disfavor or hate 
by society people,and by all who are fay- 
orably disposed toward the liquor traffic. 

I do not at present see anything that the 
suftragists of the country or the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL can do to help restore to our 
women their lost rights. Things are not 
so bad as they might be. ‘The adverse de- 
cision we so much deplore is, after all, 
about as favorable an adverse decision as 
could have been conceived. One effect of 
it already has been to solidify the suffrage 
sentiment and forces, and to intensify the 
purpose that the wishes of the people in 
this regard shall yet be triumphant. 

Very truly, 
ROGER S. GREENE. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. WALLACE. . 


We are allowed to publish the following 
letter, written by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace 
to Miss Laura Moore of Vermont: 


CATARACT, IND., AUG. 28, 1888. 

My dear Miss Moore: Your letter is be- 
fore me. I am in full sympathy with its 
utterances. Individually, 1 shall support 
the Prohibition Party, because I am an un- 
qualified Prohibitionist, and endorse every 
utterance of its platform. I do not know 
that I should have felt so strongly in its 
favor as I do, if it had not given us the 
suffrage plank. Not that I should be any 
the less a Prohibitiopist, but simply be- 
cause my faith would have been shaken in 
the principles and Integrity of the leaders 
of the Prohibition Party. I hold that any 
party which will sacrifice for expediency’s 
sake a known principlefof right and jus- 
tice (and acknowleged by them to be such) 
is unworthy of confidence. 

Now as to the duty of our Suffrage As- 
sociations, I cannot so clearly decide. 
It must be in a great measure a watter of 
individual judgment. For myself, I have 
no hesitancy as to the course [ am to pur- 
sue. It is sometimes a question in my 
mind whether it will be best for us to se- 
eure the ballot as a make-weight for any 
party. We have individual friends in all 
parties, who favor our enfranchisement. 
This whole question is to me so much a 
matter of growth and enlightenment that I 
doubt whether we shall ever secure and 
maintain the exercise of suffrage until the 
sense of right and justice is sufficiently de- 
veloped in men to concede that woman is 
equally entitled to the expression of her 
opinions by the ballot, without reference 
to the success or failure of any party. 

The reason | have come to these conclu- 
sions is the manner in which the women 
of New Jersey were treated, then the 
women of Utah, and now the women of 
Washington Territory. 

Even the nd, noble men who lead in 
the Prohibition movement, were many of 
them willing to sacrifice our claims to the 
ballot, simply because they feared it might 
hurt the cause of Prohibition. My faith 
is abiding as to the ultimate success of the 
movement. Time and experience will dem- 
onstrate which are the best methods. 

ZERELDA G. WALLACE. 








Dear Friend and Sister, Caroline F. Corbin: 

Pardon this long delay; my many duties 
must furnish the apology. Be assured 
that my heart warmly responds to your 
pleasant reminiscences of auld lang syne. 
The ability of thoughtful women to disa- 
gree with perfect kindness is one of the 
most refreshing, as it doubtless is to con- 
servative minds one of the most surpris- 
ing, fruits of our modern opportunity and 
culture. Indeed, I can but fear lest your 
generous courtesy toward your old friend 
betrays you into an inconsistency before 
your first graceful paragraph is rounded. 
For you therein declare that you are firm- 
ly of the opinion that “scarcely a greater 
evil could befall the country at large and 
woman herself than that her nature shouid 
be deformed and her destiny travestied by 
the imposition of political responsibili- 
ties.” And yet you say of me, whom you 
declare to be ‘‘not only a pronounced suf- 
fragist, but a skilful manager of the ma- 
chinery of caucuses and conventions,” that 
my “‘life during these intervening years 
has been full of usefulness and blessing in a 
public career.” (‘The italics are my own, 
and meant to point the moral, not to claim 
the beatitudes with which your partiality 
invests a pronounced ‘twoman’s rights 
woman.”’) 

Your fears are less deep-seated than 
they seem to be—like those of a Presby- 
terian lady in a certain city, who sent a 
note to me as I entered the elegant church 
in which I was to preach, and of which 
she was a member, wherein I read such 
words as these: ‘‘I’m dreadfully opposed 
to women speakers, and it seems as if I 
could not endure to see a woman standing 
in our aristocratic old pulpit; but since 
you would come and will talk, I’ve sent a 
bouquet of flowers to make it seem more 
homelike for you!” 

Seriously, I find that in these days, op- 
position to woman’s public work and 
woman’s ballot is largely fanciful; and 
prejudice melts like hoar-frost in presence 
of practical proofs that ‘for a’ that, and a’ 
that,” a woman can still be womanly. 

‘The relation between men and women 
in regard to control or authority’’ is the 
question placed at issue between us by 
your open letter. You make the state- 
ment that ‘from the time when manhood 
begins to stir in his veins the boy begins 
to realize more or less clearly that he was 
born to physical and intellectual mastery 
over women.” In proof of this you ad- 
duce your own experience in the training 
of your ‘“*houseful of boy babies,’’ and 
you gently intimate my inability to know 
as ‘effectually about the nature of men” 
as you do, because of our difterent vicissi- 
tudes. Freely admitting this, 1 am happy 
to have ready recourse to the testimony of 
two remarkably ‘successful mothers,” 
since you justly limit the range of testi- 
mony to those whose sons have turned out 
well. I sat at table this very day witha 
notable pair of mothers, whose experience 
is even ampler than your own, for, unlike 
yourself, they havg had daughters as well 
as sons, and are $.: able to institute a 
comparison between the two. ‘Their con- 
current testimony is—and they are women 
of the highest intelligence, culture, and 
Christian character—that never at any pe- 
riod of life had they the faintest sense of 
the ‘‘mastery” of their sons, but that of 
the two, the girls were more forceful in 
action, and more dominant in spirit. Iam 
aware that the testimony of two mothers, 
even when they were ‘‘successful,”’ and 
their testimony is concurrent, cannot be 
called conclusive of a case that is as far- 
reaching as humanity in all the ages; but 
I submit that if the argument is to pro- 
ceed upon this basis—like a pyramid stand- 
ing upon its apex—I have adduced proof 
amply sufficient to offset the basic argu- 
meat of your article, viz., the personal ex- 
perience of two mothers instead of one. 
Moreover, in the years since we used to 
talk on these high themes, I have been a 
guest in more than one thousand Christian 
homes, and I have never once heard an in- 
timation from any mother, save my pres- 
ent honored correspondent, that her son 
**realized more or less clearly that he was 
born to physical and intellectual mastery 
over women.” On the contrary, I have 
seen an army of vigorous, broad-shoulder- 
ed youths, whose glory was their niother’s 
strength, who recounted with pride her 
exploits as a crusader, extolled her dig- 
nity as a presiding officer, and vied with 
their large-minded fathers in encouraging 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in all that its progressive work implies. 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

QUEEN VICTORIA deserves a vote of 
thanks from the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. She took the 
Windsor Castle cats with her when she 
went to Osborne for the summer, and so 
many fashionable ladies have followed the 
royal example as to give a distinct impetus 
to the trade in wicker baskets, besides 
saving much suffering to innocent animals. 


Dr. MARIE HASLEP, who went from 
Indianapolis, Ind., last spring, as medical 
missionary to China, writes home that she 
does no shopping in Wuchang, as it would 
be dangerous even to ride in an open chair 
on some of the streets. She never walks 
unaccompanied,even on the private streets, 
and ‘*may understand the full meaning of 
liberty, freedom, etc.,” before she returns 
to the United States. 


Mrs. FuMI ANDO, the wife of the JAp- 
anese Consul-General at Honolulu, devotes 
her time largely to temperance work. Her 
husband is in full sympathy with her, and 
supports her efforts by his influence both 
in public and in private. He often pre- 
sides over the temperance meetings, and 
gives instructive lectures. The society is 
growing powerful, and is having an excel- 
lent effect on the three thousand Japanese 
in Hawaii. 


Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Dean of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, 
has successfully passed all the examina- 
tions of the Edinburgh Extra-Mural School 
before a committee of the conjoint Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
thus occupies the status of a lecturer on 
midwifery in the Extra-Mural School. It 
is believed to be the first instance of the 
admission of a woman lecturer on this 
branch in a medical public school. 


Miss ADA C. SWEET, who was for many 
years at the head of the U. 8S. pension 
agency in Chicago, has opened an office in 
the Commercial Bank Building in that city 
as United States claim agent. Her long 
experience in the pension office, and thor- 
ough acquaintance with the manner of 
doing business in the department at Wash- 
ington, together with her ability and in- 
tegrity, make her one of the best possible 
persons to prosecute pension and kindred 
claims. 


208A WIss, a young girl of Meridian, 
Miss., had five cents given her in joke as a 
birthday present. She bought a yard of 
calico with it, and made a sun-bonnet, 
which she sold for forty cents. This she in- 
vested in more calico, made it up, sold the 
garments, and re-invested the capital, until 
she had ten dollars. With this she bought 
potatoes, planted them, paid for the culti- 
vation of her crop, fe gathering, and cart- 
ing to town, and sold it for forty dollars 


clear profit. 


MARY WHITELEY, the sister-in-law of 
the keeper, and Maud King, aged thirteen, 
granddaughter of the captain of the light- 
house at Point Pinckney, 8S. C., have been 
recommended to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the Lighthouse Board as in 
every respect worthy of the gold medals 
awarded by the Government for heroism 
in saving human lives. On August 21, 
at the risk of their own lives, they went 
out in a boat in a heavy gale and rescued 
three men and a buy, whose boat had been 
capsized. 

Mrs. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
is about to publish in the Century a serial 
novel based on events in the early history 
of Canada. Francis Parkman, the histori- 
an, has written for it a preface in which 
he says that ‘‘the realism of our time has 
its place and function, but an eternal an- 
alysis of the familiar and commonplace is 
cloying after a time, and one turns with 
relief and refreshment to Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s animated story.” ‘Thus even Mr. 
Parkman does tardy homage to a woman’s 
genius. 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, of Memphis, 
Tenn., sent the only exhibit from the 
South to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation held in San Francisco. Miss Con- 
way is a member of the educational coun- 
cil, which is the highest department of 
the Association. The membership of the 
council is limited to 400. The term is for 
six years. When a vacancy occurs, hun- 
dreds of names are furnished by the 
committee on membership. At the last 
meeting there were five vacancies. Miss 
Conway, although not present, was elected 
to fill one of them. She is the only mem- 
ber from Tennessee, and the only woman 





member from the South. 
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-MISS WILLARD TO MRS. CORBIN. 
(Continued from First Page.) 


tion party in Indianapolis, last May, hun- 
dreds pressed forward to take my hand, 
and congratulate me on the adoption, by a 
magnificent majority, of the following 
plank in our platform : 

Resolved, That the right of suffrage rests on 
no mere circumstance of race, color, sex, or 
nationality, and that where, from any cause, it 
has been withheld from citizens who are of 
suitable age, and mentally and morally qualified 
for an intelligent ballot, it should be restored by 
the peopie, through the legislatures of the several 
States, on such educational basis as they may 
deem wise 


Among these were scores of young men 
delegates, and 1 was delighted at their re- 
sponses to my thanks for their votes in 
favor of this resolution. Almost every 
one of them spoke of bome protection as 
the reason of his action, and several said, 
“Of course I'd vote for that—my mother 
is a woman.” 

But I am perfectly aware that examples 
and illustrations, no matter how wide one’s 
researches have been, can never settle this 
great question. We must base our argu- 
ment upon a principle, and you state one 
in your reference to Paul's great chapter 
on love. I must, however, disagree with 
you, my friend, when you say “now” (i. ¢., 
“from the time when manhood begins to 
stir in his veins”) ‘‘you (mother) change 
your governmental tactics and find your 
rule of action made ready to your hand in 
that ‘more excellent way’ described by St. 
Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians (revised version).’”’> You thus 
make love the basis of authority in woman, 
while to me this seems the noblest basis 
for men as well as women, and boys as 
well as girls, and little ones as well as big 
ones, in the home life, from first to last. 
Surely there is neither here nor elsewhere 
in the sacred book the slightest warrant to 
contract the broad and blessed sweep of 
this great law, and to make it the text- 
book for training a boy after he enters his 
teens, but not before. ‘Truly, as you haye 
said, “It is God’s appointed way—and 
there is no other—of developing and en- 
nobling that wonderful love-nature with 
which your boy is endowed’—yes, and 
your girl, your husband, your everybody. 

aving stated that the method of love is 
the true one for training a woman's sons, 
you deal with me in the following afflictive 
language: ‘‘But these voters whom, as a 
suffragist, you desire to antagonize at the 
polls, are just our boys, grown twenty- 
one, and bearded; and I believe it is true 
that four out of five of the successful 
mothers of this country will agree with 
me that it is not in the power of any 
woman, or set of women, to compel them 
to become virtuous citizens.” 

Surely such boys as you describe, my 
friend, trained up in love, would never be 
“antagonized” by any temperance reform- 
er, but would, as a matter of course, de- 
vote their pure ballots to “God and home 
and native land.”’” But we must look more 
widely at the question, and I beg to ask 
what word ever uttered or penned by 
any white-ribbon woman warrants the 
assumption that we expect to ‘‘compel” 
anybody to become a ‘‘virtuous citizen?” 
On the contrary, the most strenuous ef- 
fort of the Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union has always been to lead the 
children of the land, through scientific 
temperance instruction in the public 
schools, to become total abstainers,of their 
own free will, and in thirty-four States and 
Territories that society has already se- 
cured laws providing for such teaching. 
We hope by this and other moral suasion 
means, to induce the average young Amer- 
ican to adopt, within a few more genera- 
tions, a prokibitory law for one—that one 
himself ; sail law to be enacted in the Leg- 
islature of his own intellect, declared con- 
stitutional in the Supreme Court of his 
judgment, and enforced by the executive 
of his own will. 

Besides all this we are doing what we 
can to bring about a complete separation 
between the Government and the sale of 
brain poisons, that the Government may 
derive no revenue from the sale of the 
poisons, and the sellers thereof no pro- 
tection from the Government. Since, ina 
republic, the final adjudication of every 
question on which the people are divided 
takes place at the ballot-box, we desire to 
help divide the voting population there; 
and since this is a home question, we wish 
to enlarge that pqpulation so that it may 
include the women. Surely such a ‘plan 
of campaign”’ is not ‘‘antagonistic” to men 
as such,but only to an evil which curses 
humanity at large. 

We do not ask the ballot for our own 
sakes only ; we are impartial friends of the 
whole human race in both its fractions, 
man and woman, and hence we are not 
more in earnest to make this great advance 
because of the good it prophesies for the 
gentler, than because of the blessing it in- 
volves for the stronger sex. 

There are about fifty-four thousand men 
in the penitentiaries of the United States, 
and about five thousand women. As a 
class, women hold the balance of power 
morally in the republic. There is no ene- 
my dreaded so much by liquor-dealers and 
saloon-keepers as woman with the ballot 
in her hand. They have stated explicitly 
in their secret circulars and public resolu- 
tions that woman’s ballot means the down- 
fall of their trade. When the law by which 
the women of Washington Territory had 
the ballot was decla unconstitutional, 
there were bell-ringings, bonfires, and 
beer on tap in bere | a town and village 
there, as the saloon-keepers testified their 

t at the women’s disfranchisement. 
But no such demonstration followed the 
restoration of their rights in 1888. What 
was the reason? Simply this, that 
woman’s vote combined with that of good 
men, put a legal barrier on the liquor busi- 


ness. 

It is because I believe with you, dear 
friend, that mother-love and mother-wis- 
dom ought to be ap lied to the affairs of 
State t I would like to see them 
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At the great convention of the Probilbi- | 





the statement, wholly uo , a8 I be- 
t we mast tall 


lieve, oo Ae 
with a bayonet; that in the last analysis 
the State is based on force. With this as- 


sumption | should find no difficulty if it 
were taken in its larger meaning, for I be- 
lieve force rules the world, and always 
will. Force of brain, of heart, of charac- 
ter—these are the vital powers that ve 
humanity. It was justly said of a reat 
chieftain : a 
“One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


It was said of a great general: 


“I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day.” 


Force of intellect, of patriotism and 
leadership, are as potential in women as 
in men, and outweigh cannon-balls. It 
was not the bayonet, but the school-mas- 
ter, that conquered at Sedan. It is not 
brute force that maintains the little Swiss 
republic at the heart of European despot- 
isms, but such a spirit in her people as 
made Arnold Winkelried open his arms 
and gather to his faithful breast a sheaf of 
Austrian spears, while he fell, crying out, 
**Make way for liberty!” 

What has raised humanity above the em- 
pire of brute force to the calm heights of 
law? Go back along the life-path of your 
statesman and your legislator, who made 
the statutes by which the Anglo-Saxon 
race is lifted to the level of this realm of 
law, and you will find a home, a mother’s 
love, a Christian cradle hymn, a child’s 
sweet prayer. Put men by themselves in 
camp and wilderness, and how long is law 
their arbiter rather than the matched 
strength of arm against arm and blow for 
blow? It is pure, ennobled, Christian 
womanhood, with her teachings and ex- 
ample, that has made law possible to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Reverently let it be 
said, behind the star on the policeman’s 
breast in the republic gleams the star of 
Bethlehem. God, who has all forms of 
force at His command, declares love-force 
to be ‘the last analysis,” and a Christian 
republic can but follow where He leads. 
It is not brute force that has carried for- 
ward the triumph of Christ’s cross since 
the little procession of women and of 
fishermen started out along the hillsides of 
Judea amid the jeers and insults of the 
populace. No, it has been one mightier 
by far, for love-force has won the peace- 
ful battles by which the Sermon on the 
Mount becomes each year more nearly the 
law-book of the nations. 

Prayer-force has a magic in it mighty 
for the pulling down of strongholds; and 
from the days of the woman's crusade in 
1874 till now has each day been building a 
citadel around the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, high as the hope of 
a saint and deep as the depths of a 
drunkard’s despair. If, then, prayer and 
womanly influence have wrought out re- 
sults so potent through methods that were 
indirect, how shall it be when these electric 
forces can be brought to bear through the 
battery of the ballot-box along the wires 
of law? The best government known to 
the race is found in a home where father 
and mother share the headship, as is the 
case in the enlightened Christian family 
of modern days. No other place is so free 
from temptation, and po other conserves 
so completely the best interests of all who 
dwell there. Reasoning from analogy, 
the larger home of society, and that larg- 
est home of all; called ‘government,’ 
might be more like this typical home; and 
in the proportion that they are made like 
unto it, society and government will more 
thoroughly conserve the interests of all, 
and shut out the pests of civilization. 
A nation of sixty millions, that has a 
standivg army of but twenty-five thou- 
sand, and whose Senate has passed a reso- 
lution calling for arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war, would seem to be especially 
adapted to the proof of the foregoing 
theory of gévernment. Happily, it is no 
longer a simple theory. Women have 
had the ballot for a score of years in the 
Snountain mining Territory of Wyoming, 
and though in proportion to the men they 
are but one in five, dwelling in isolated 
communities, and witut esprit de corps, 
their influence renders the election of bad 
men to office an impossibility. In Arkan- 
sas, since 1881, women have had “‘the bal- 
lot by signature,” i. e., their names upon 
petitions against high license have had 
equal validity with those of men, and both 
have been equivalent to ballots. At the 
Indianapolis convention, two months ago, 
it was the testimony of the delegates from 
Arkansas that this power had driven the 
legalized liquor traffic, ‘thorse, foot, and 
dragoons,” out of three-fourths of their 
counties. In Washington ‘Territory, the 
results of woman’s influence at the polls 
and in the jury-box were such a terror to 
evil-doers that the enemies of temperance 
and purity are marshalled in solid phalanx 
against the ‘“‘woman movement.” In 
Kansas, over twenty-six thousand women 
voted in the municipal elections of 1887. 
The State Librarian at Topeka carefully 
examined the files of the eight hundred 
—— of Kansas, and reports that, 
practically without exception, they bear 
testimony, direct or indirect, to the good 
behavior of women at the polis, to the 
courteous manner in which they were 
treated, and the overwhelming influence 
they exerted in favor of morality. The 
law in Kansas prohibits a crowd at the 
ballot-box, and requires that around it 
fifty feet of spaee shall be kept clear, per- 
sons going one by one to drop their ballots 
in the box. In five provinces of Canada 
women have a restricted political ballot, 
and I have the recent testimony of the 
white-ribbon women and the present 
Minister of Finance to the solidarity of 
their influence in favor of closing the sa- 
loons. In England, restricted municipal 
suffrage has long been granted, and county 
suffrage was recently conferred on women. 
The results have not justified your fears, 
dear Mrs. Corbin, t ** women” 
should make the last case of our country 








ce can be best 
tained, as T earnestly believe, by ma 
womanhood a direct factor in the problem 
of government in this land, where the 
side always wins that has most votes. 

‘The two most st rongy-peshee instincts 
of woman are those of protection for her- 
self and little ones, and of love and loy- 
alty to her husband and her son. On the 
other hand, the two strongest instincts 
that to-day defend the liquor traffic and 
the drink habit, are avarice in the dealer 
and appetite in the drinker. It has been 
said that civilization has nothing with 
which it can offset these two tremendous 
forces. But may it not be found that in 
the home, through the reserve power yet 
to be called into the service of the State 
on a large scale, woman’s instinct of self- 
protection and of love are a sufficient off- 
set to appetite and avarice, and will out- 
vote both at the polls? With you, I deem 
a mother’s love, a wife’s devotion, a sis- 
ter’s faithfulness, ajdaughter’s loyalty, po- 
tent beyond all computation; and for this 
reason I would not fail directly to con- 
serve this holy force for that holy com- 
pact called the government. But through 
the sun-glass of the ballot I would con- 
verge these lines of woman’s love, and set 
them burning and blazing on the saloon 
and haunt of infamy till, in the heat of 
that undying flame, they are driven from 
the otherwise sweet Eden of our blessed 
Republic. Upon these purposes, sin- 
cerely believed by the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union to be purposes as 
sacred as ever actuated a mother’s heart, 
“we invoke the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” 

Believe me, ever your friend and sister, 
—Frances E. Willard, in Christian Union. 


——___+¢e—___—_ 
MRS. STANTON TO OHIO WOMEN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton makes the 
following appeal to the women of Ohio on 
their rights and duties in the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1891: 


As the time for holding the next Consti- 
tutional Convention in Ohio is rapidly ap- 
proaching, the educated women of this 
State should carefully study the present 
constitution, to see if by its provisions their 
inalienable rights are secured. 

In deciding to call a Constitutional Con- 
vention once in twenty years, the founders 
of this government evidently thought that 
within such periods the ideas of the peo- 
ple would necessarily broaden, and de- 
mands for larger liberties be made. 

And such is now the case with the 
women of Ohio. It is nearly forty years 
since they held a series of conventions and 
made their tirst protests against the unjust 
laws for wives and mothers on the statute 
books, and against the limitations of the 
franchise in the constitution. But neither 
the convention of 1851 nor 1871 took the 
slightest action on their protests, although 
successive Legislatures essentially modi- 
fied the laws. 

A commission of honorable gentlemen 
has been appointed to decide whether the 
constitution needs any revision, and if so, 
what amendments are desirable. Hence, 
now is the time for the women of the 
State to make their demands known to 
this commission, for, as representatives of 
only one-half the people, they cannot with 
justice ignore all consideration of the 
rights, privileges and immunities of the 
remainder—for thosawho, though depen- 
dent on their decisions, have no voice 
whatever in their selection. 

So long as Section 1, Article 5, limiting 
the right of suffrage to ‘‘male’’ citizens, 
*emains in the constitution, women must 
have a deep interest in every revision. 
This article, as it now stands, deprives one- 
half the people of the State of their funda- 
mental rights in government. 

According to every principle of equity, 
women should be represented in the com- 
mission just appointed, and in the Consti- 
tutional Convention when held. ‘They 
have the right not only to vote for mem- 
bers to the convention, but are eligible to 
seats in that body also. Leading public- 
ists have declared “that in the revision of 
a State constitution the State is for the 
time being resolved into its original ele- 
ments, and all disfranchised classes should 
have a voice in such revision and be repre- 
sented in such conventions.” 

Judge Beach Lawrence, of Massachu- 
setts, in a letter to Charles Sumner, said: 
‘“*A State constitution must originate with, 
and be assented by, a majority of the 
people, including.a@s well those whom it dis- 
franchises as those whom it invests with 
the suffrage.” 

We have two well-known precedents to 
sustain these opinions: 

The Legislatures of 1801 and 1821 of the 
State of New York furnish a precedent 
for extending to disfranchised classes the 
right to vote for delegates toa Constitu- 
tional Convention. Though the constitu- 
tion of the State restricted the right of 
suffrage to every male inhabitant who pos- 
scuned a freehold to the value of twenty 
dollars, or rented a tenement at the yearly 
value of forty shillings, and had been 
rated and actually paid taxes to the State 
the res of those years passed laws 
seting aside all property limitations, and pro- 
viding that all men—black and white, rich 
and poor—should vote for delegates to said 
Conventions. The act recommending a 
convention for the purpose of considering 
the parts of the constitution of this State. 
respecting the number of senators and 
members of assembly—and also for the 
consideration of the twenty-third article 
of said constitution, relative to the right 
of nomination to office—‘but with no 
other power or authority whatsoeyer”— 

sed April 6, 1801. Session Laws, 1801, 
hap. 69, page 190, Sec. 2, says: 

And be jt further enacted, that the number of 

chosen shall be the same as the number 
of of Assembly from the respective 










» The above law by the Legis 
Jature of 1801, which derived its authorit 
from the first constitution of the State. 

The act recommending a convention of 
the people of this State was passed March 
13, 1821. Session Laws of 1821, Act 90, 
page 83, Sec. 1—**Persons entitled to 
vote.” 

All free male citizens, of the age of twenty-one 
years or upward, who shall possess a freehold in 
this State, or who shall have been actua)ly rated 
and paid taxes to this State, or who shall have 
been actually enrolled in the militia of this State 
or in a legal, volunteer, or uniform corps, and 
shall have served therein either as an officer or a 

vate, or who shall have been or now are, by 

w, exempt from taxation or militia duty, or 
who shall have been assessed to work on the 
public roads and highways, and shall have 
worked thereon, or shall have paid a commuta- 
tion therefor according to law, or shall be allowed 
during the three days of such election to vote by % 
ballot as aforesaid in the town or ward in whic 
they shall actually reside. 


Extract from Sec. 6, Act 90: 


And be it further enacted, that the number of 
delegates to be chosen shall be the same as the 
number of Members of Assembly from the re- 
spective cities and counties of this State, and 
that the same qualification for voters shall be 
required on the election for as is pre- 
scribed in the first section of this act, and none 
other. And that all persons entitled to 
vote by this law for delegates shall be eligible to 
be elected. 


Extracts from the constitution of the 
State of New York, under and by which 
the legislatures sat, which passed the acts 
of 1801 and 1821, from which the extracts 
above are taken. 

Sec. 7.—Qualification of electors : 

THiat every male inhabitant of full age, who 
shall have personally resided for six months 
within one of the counties of this State, immedi- 
ately preceding the day of election, shall at such 
election be entitled to vote for representatives 
of the said county in Assembly, if during the 
time aforesaid, he shall have been a freeholder 
possessing a freehold of the value of £20, within 
the said county, or have rented a tenement 
therein of a yearly value of forty shillings, and 
been rated and actually paid taxes to this state. 

Sec. 10.—And this convention doth further, in 
the name and by the authority of the good people 
of this State, ordain, determine, and declare that 
the Senate of the State of New York shall consist 
of twenty-four freebolders, to be chosen out of 
the body of the freeholders, and they be chosen 
by the freeholders of this State, possessed of 
freeholds of the value of £100 over and above all 
debts charged thereto. 

By Section 17, the qualifications for voters for 
Governor are made the same as those for Sena- 
tors. 


The laws above quoted show this strik- 
ing fact: Those men, black and white, 
prohibited from voting for members of 
the Assembly, were permitted to vote for 
delegates to said conventions; and, more 
than this, on each occasion they were eli- 
gible to seats in the body called to frame 
the fundamental law—the fundamental 
law from which governors, senators and 
members derive their existence. 

The Constitutional Convention of Rhéde 
Island, in 1842, affords another precedent 
of the power of the Legislature to extend 
the suffrage to disfranchised classes. 

At this time all foreigners voted on a 
property qualification, and colored men 
denied the suffrage altogether; yet, as in 
New York, these classes, by an act of the 
Legislature, were permitted to vote for 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 

These precedents suggest two important 
considerations to the statesmen of Ohio: 

lst. A due respect for the fundamental 
rights-of the people, and the principles of 
government involved in the revision of a 
State constitution. 

2d. ‘The power of the Legislature to ex- 
tend the suffrage to the only disfranchised 
class in this State, namely, the women, 
to enable them to vote for delegates to the 
coming convention. If the Legislatures 
of New York and Rhode Island had the 
power to extend the suffrage to all disfran- 
chised classes of men, white and black, 
to enable them to vote for delegates to a 
Constitutional Convention, Ohio has the 
power, on the same principle, to extend 
this right to women. 

It is folly to say that women are not 
logically included in the term “people,” 
so long as they are counted in the basis of 
representation, can hold any office under 
government to which their constituency 
— choose to elect them, and are com- 
pelled to pay taxes, and the penalty of 
their own violations of laws. So long as 
in the criminal code they are recognized 
for punishment under the masculine *the,” 
“his,” “shim,” why are they not equally 
recognized in all the privilege of citizens 
under the same masculine pronoun! 

But it is proposed that, in order to save 
time and money, the legitimate work of 
the Convention, provided for by the con- 
stitution, to be held in 1891, be placed in 
the hands of a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House, to decide what amend- 
ments are needed. If this is done, the 
Constitutional door for woman’s enfran- 
chisement will be practically closed for 
another generation: unless the joint com- 
mittee, moved by a sense of justice and a 
feeling of chivalry, should recommend 
that the word ‘‘male” be expunged from 
Article 5, Section 1, of the Constitution; 
and the Legislature, acting on the recom- 
mendation, should pass'an enabling act, 
which it has the power to do, enfranchis- 
We have precedents in 
many of the Eastern States for this ex- 
ercise of power by the Legisla 
extending and limiting the s \. 
Women voted in several States in 
colonial days; in New Jersey as late as 
1807, when they were denied the right, by 
an arbitrary act of the ture, with- 
out any Constitutional amendment having 
been submitted to a vote of the people. 

At the close of another twenty years, 
women have t to ask some consid- 
eration for their political disabilities, eith- 
er for an Enabling Act by the Legislature, 
or an amendment of the constitution that 
shall make them equal ‘factors in govern- 
ment. 































































Mrs. Stanton urges the impo 
vigorously prosecuting the national enrol. 
ment of suffragists, the names to be for. 
warded to Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, 377 
Kemper Lape, Walnut Hills, oj 
or to Mrs. Louise Southworth, 4} Pies. 
pect Street, Cleveland, Ohio; and says, in 
conclusion : 


It is earnestly hoped that al! women j 
the State will unite in this undertake.” 
and make this census so large as to yen] 
disprove the assertion that “women do not 
want to vote,” and thus ensure some 
sideration from the statesmen of Ohio, 
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STOP MY PAPER, 


Occasionally we receive such letters as 
the following which we gladly publish, as 
we give all sides a fair hearing. 


NEw YORK, SEpr. 2, 1888, 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Please discontinue m aper, as 
subscription has empire and mt 
do not care to renew for a paper whose 
editors publicly avow their aliertance toa 
party that has always been more anxious to 
gain the votes of ignorant, worthless for- 
eigners, who are a curse to our country, 
than to allow American citizens, who be. 
long in their own families, their most de. 
sired rights. You tell us repeatedly in 
your “non-partisan” paper (?) that “per- 
sonally you hope Harrison and Morton 
will be elected.” Now we all know that 
the Republican party, which they repre- 
sent, has never regarded ‘woman suf- 
frage” (the whole issue upon which your 
paper is founded) with anything but si- 
lent indifference, or humilating contempt. 
If they go into power, there is nota shad- 
ow of hope that woman suffrage will ever 
become a fact in government while they 
retain supremacy. But you seem to re- 
gard with perfect indifference, the party 
that has declared in its platform for your 
principles, and that has in its ranks the 
jargest number by far of the women who 
are working for your only avowed issue. 
Perhaps you think it will be too long to 
wait for Prohibition to win. Well, [ had 
rather wait for what I consider my right 
and an all-important factor for good in our 
government, and in the welfare of our 
country, than to help put into office, a par- 
ty whose every effort will be to see that 
we do not obtain the very rights which, 
under the administration of the old parties, 
we have hoped and labored for all our 
lives in vain. Mrs. C. C. ELLERSON. 


——?e9-0—- 


RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION. 


ALGONA, Iowa, AUG. 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I gladly renew my subscription, and 
with it I as gladly express my admiration 
for the great and good work which the 
JOURNAL is doing in the world. Each 
year the path seems to grow brighter for 
women to walk in, and each year the 
light is more gladly welcomed by women 
who would gladly walk as God would have 
them. With what hope can we look for- 
ward when each year brings such advance- 
ment in the path of righteousness and 
peace! 

May each year give added prosperity 
to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

CAROLINE A. INGHAM. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IrvinG. Selected 
from The Sketch Book and The Alhambra. 
New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1888. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


It is refreshing in this era of surface 
excitements and flashy novels to take up 
these calm, simple, picturesque descrip- 
tions in classic English, which are as fresh 
and interesting after the lapse of half 4 
century as when first issued. This is 4 
delightful little book for holiday o 
family readiug. H. B. B. 


A Discourss on Free Trape. By Karl Marx 
Translated into English by Florence Kelley 
Wischnewitsky, with a preface by F 
Engels. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1888. 


This profound discourse considers both 
Free Trade and Protection from a pbilo- 
sophical standard, neither advocating DoF 
condemning either. It endeavors to show 
that both alike end, sooner or later, in 
veloping two an nistic classes, W 
by capitalists and laborers are arr. 

nst each other in a permanent Co’ 
of interest. The array of facts and figures 
is impressive, and the pamphlet cannot 
read without profit. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the present discussion of 
reform. H. B. B- 


Tux Pagans. BY Ario Bates. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 1888. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Pagans are a club of artists, 
mated ay ag Peet of shams and ome 
tionalities. It is broken up at last by ies 
unworthiness of one of its members, 
marries for wealth and position a wows? 
he does not love, and then propesric 
as a member of the fraternity, 20 ar lis 
who is qeeenty distasteful for his ae 
tinism. is a complicated wed 
lations between several women and Naty 
artists, in which love is sacrificed + 
A Gordian knot is cut by suicide, onl¥ 
be renewed by voluntary self- are 
tion. There is a good deal of ote of 
and visionary speculation, but the 
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designed espe 
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world; “Some Succes 
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writers, and all are mat 
javish use of engraving 
ing juvenile. 

Our UNCLE AND AUNT. 
New York and London: 
1888. Price, 3 
This story is a plea f 

in the form of a narrat 

disguise, it represents 

Aunt Sam” the averag 

of America in their rels 

and to society. Nothi 
is intended to be per 
customs ont pa 
sional e to whom 

Swot be identified wit 

writer is so thorough! 

established usages tha 

tive takes the form of p 

to women’s rights are 

molished. Severe stric 
short-comings in legis! 
conduct are contrasted 
domestic happiness in ‘ 
ily.” The book ends 
pleasant picture : 

“My beloved husban 
othim? Aside from t 
to bear him down, he 
still, and that is the h 
giveto any one. No 
better or more unselfis! 


———_ 
GOSSIP AND ¢ 


Louisiana bas five ne¢ 
women. 

Girls are employed 2 
the mills at Bay City, 

The St. Louis Hygier 
cians and Surgeons hs 

The Rutgers Female 
bids fair to regain its 
the front rank of girls 


Mr. Ivan Panin, wl 
Russian Literature, gi 
elsewhere, were highl 
best authorities, is rea 
ments to lecture duri 
son. His address is V 


Atan examination ! 
Free College, New 
per cent. of the girl: 
passed a creditable 
only forty-eight per « 
plieants were able to 

Cremation of garba; 
in Minneapolis, a fur 
having been authori: 
This is certainly the 
only sensible way to ¢ 
which, unconsumed, 
water of cities. 

No stone yet mar 
Wendell Phillips is bt 
etery at Milton, Mass. 
800n to be erected by 
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yerances in favor of tarift-reform. 
Ho. B. B. 


This handsome, illustrated quarto is 
urgely composed of serial articles entitled 
«4 Prince of Commerce,” by Selden R. 
Hopkins, designed especially to enlighten 
poys in the art of getting along in the 
world; “Some Successful Women,” by 
sarah K. Bolton, meant particularly for 
girls, and ‘“‘Wonderwings, Mullingongs, 
‘olossi, and Others,” attracting young 
people to the wondrous world of animal, 

, and insect life. There are other 
interesting contributions from eminent 
writers, and all are made pictorial by the 
javish use of engravings. It is a charm- 
ing juvenile. * .B..B, B. 


Ov; Uncte anD Aunt. By Amaralla Morton. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1888. Price, $ 
This story is a plea for woman suffrage 

in the form of a narrative. Under a thin 
disguise, it represents in ‘Our Uncle and 
Aunt Sam” the average man and woman 
of America in their relations to each other 
and to society. Nothing in its strictures 
js intended to be — The duties, 
customs and peculiarities of the profes- 
sional people to whom the author refers 
cannot be identified with individuals. The 
writer is so thoroughly at variance with 
established usages that the whole narra- 
tive takes the form of protest. Objections 
to women’s rights are suggested and de- 
oolished. Severe strictures on masculine 
short-comings in legislation and personal 
conduct are contrasted with equality and 
domestic happiness in ‘‘*my own little fam- 
ily.” The book ends with the followiag 
pleasant picture: 

“My beloved husband, what shall I say 
othim? Aside from the age that begins 
to bear him down, he is simply Charley 
still, and that is the highest praise I can 
giveto any one. No one was ever truer, 
better or more unselfish than he.” 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Louisiana bas five newspapers edited by 
women. 

Girls are employed as shingle packers in 
the mills at Bay City, Mich. 

The St. Louis Hygienic College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons has a woman as dean. 

The Rutgers Female College, it is said, 
bids fair to regain its former position in 
the front rank of girls’ schools. 

Mr. Ivan Panin, whose six lectures on 
Russian Literature, given in Boston and 
elsewhere, were highly spoken of by the 
best authorities, is ready to make engage- 
ments to lecture during the coming sea- 
son. His address is Wellesley, Mass. 

Atan examination for admission to the 
Free College, New York, seventy-eight 
per cent. of the girls seeking admission 
passed a creditable examination, while 
only forty-eight per cent. of the boy ap- 
plieants were able to enter. 

Cremation of garbage is to be practiced 
in Minneapolis, a furnace for the purpose 
having been authorized by the council. 
This is certainly the right way and the 
only sensible way to dispose of substances 
which, unconsumed, pollute the air and 
water of cities. 

No stone yet marks the place where 
Wendell Phillips is buried in the old cem- 
etery at Milton, Mass. But amonument i? 
800n to be erected by Mrs. Green, his sis- 
ter. It will be a rough, weather-stained 
granite bowlder, about five feet in height, 
and in the front centre will be placed a 
sunken tablet bearing an inscription. 

In Cuba a woman never loses her maiden 
tame. After marriage she adds her hus- 
band’s name to her own. In being spoken 
of, she is always called by her Christian 
and maiden names. ‘To a stranger it is of- 
ten quite a task to find out whose wife a 
woman is. Never hearing the wife called 
by the husband’s name, one naturally does 
not associate them together. The chil- 

take the name of both parents, -but 
Place the mother’s name after the father’s. 

Mrs. Bridget Dooly, of Mineral Point, 

Wis,, is undoubtedly the oldest woman in 

, and perhaps in the world. She 

was born in Ireland, April 5, 1772, and 

Ore is now in her one hundred 

ind seventeenth year. The date of her 

has recently been verified by the 

Tegister of her native parish. She has re- 
sided in Wisconsin since 1827. 

The queerness of it! Just think! Last 
Winter the editor of the Iowa State Regis- 

“worked like a beaver” to keep the 
‘municipal woman suffrage bill in the back- 
fund, and used to the utmost the influ- 
b abide paper to beat back the rising 

of legislative sentiment in its favor, as 
eing the worst possible policy for the 


Republican party. Now he advises the 
women of that State to them- 
selves into clubs, to aid in the election of 
Harrison and Morton. Are women always 
to be treated thus? 


The Woman's Federal Labor Union of 
Chicago is endeavoring to form a commit- 
tee of delegates from all the women’s as- 
sociations of that city, to improve the con- 
dition of women and children employed in 
the factories, by securing the enforcement 
of factory ordinances now habitually 
negiected, the enforcement of the school 
laws, and the appointment of women, re- 
sponsible to women’s organizations, as in- 
spectors of workshops where women and 
children are employed. 


“One of the coming women lives at Fox- 
croft,” says the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
“She is only eleven years old, but this 
year she has been ‘field overseer’ of the 
picking of over twenty-five bushels of 
strawberries, having had some days as 
many as twenty little girls and boys under 
her charge picking the fruit. She kept 
good order, knew just how much each one 
had picked, saw that the work was prop- 
erly done, and understands all the fine 
points of strawberry raising as well as 
anybody. Her name is Alice Hope Robin- 
son.” 

The season of haying and harvest taxes 
the strength of the good wife, and calls 
for consideration and assistance from the 
head of the house. ‘The inventor has come 
to the rescue of man, and the horse and 
machine does about all the muscular work 
of these busy seasons, but inventive genius 
has halted at the door of the house, and 
the wife works on in the old way, with 
few exceptions. The husband may, there- 
fore, very appropriately expend some of 
the muscle once used in swinging the 
scythe or cradle, in carrying in the wood, 
drawing the water, or rocking the baby. 


The poet Whittier is a sweet-souled 
Quaker, but even Quakers decline to be 
slandered. Regarding the recent charge 
by a Southern newspaper, that Mr. Whit- 
tier was an enemy to the South, the vener- 
able poet recently wrote a friend: *‘I was 
never an enemy to the South or the hold- 
ers of slaves. I inherited from my Quaker 
ancestry hatred of slavery, but not of 
slave-holders. To every call of suffering 
or distress in the South I have promptly 
responded to the extent of my ability. I 
was one of the very first to recognize the 
rare gift of the Carolinian poet Timrod, 
and I was the intimate friend of the la- 
mented Paul H. Hayne, though both wrote 
fiery lyries against the’North. I am sure 
no one rejoices more heartily than I do at 
the prosperity of the Southern States.” 


The Misses Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
daughters of the banker, have just opened 
a home for orphaned children, which is 
called the St. Francis de Sales Home. It 
stands in the centre of an apple orchard, 
and is surrounded by two hundred and 
fifty acres of land. The founders of the 
institution have been at great pains and 
expense to make it as perfect for its pur- 
pose as possible, and they have studied 
architects’ plans and builders’ estimates for 
the past year or two with as much assi- 
duity as the average young girl puts into 
the designing of her new gowns. The 
building is lighted throughout by electric- 
ity and heated by steam, while the win- 
dows are so wide, and there are so many 
of them, that the sun penetrates to the 
centre ofevery room. ® 


It requires no argument at this late date 
to show to any intelligent court in the 
United States that women are citizens, as 
well as men, in this case. Congress pro- 
vided who should vote at the first election, 
and the Legislature by an act, which it 
was authorized to pass by Congress, pro- 
vided that women should vote, etc., and 
this is the act which the territorial court 
decides to be invalid. We have no doubt 
that the Supreme Court of the UnitedStates 
will, in due time, open the eyes of these 
three territorial judges and compel them 
to construe the law in accordance with the 
intention of Congress and the Legislature, 
and as similar organic acts have for years 
been construed in other Territorjes, and 
under which women have long exercised 
the right of suffrage.— Chicago Legal News. 


Referring to the notorious disregard of 
city ordinances for the protection of the 
health of working women in Chicago, as 
well as of the laws relating to the school- 
ing of children, the Sunday closing of sa- 
loons, etc., the Union Signal says: ‘It is 
no use for Mayor Roche to declare, ‘It 
cannot be done.’ Our plucky neighbor, 
Hyde Park, contiguous to Chicago, indeed 
geographically so a part of it that stran- 
gers never know when they pass from one 
to the other, under similar conditions, ex- 
cept its municipal government, does en- 
force law, does shut up saloons on San- 
day. What Hyde Park with its sixty 
thousand inhabitants does, Caicago might 
do if its officials had the same clear grit 
and backbone. Hence the ladies are logi- 





cal in their movement to stir up the city 





officials to the enforcement of existing 
law, as the first step towards bettering the 
condition of working women.” : 
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tem of sending music and music books, by maii, to any 
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Packages of music up to the weight of Four Pounds 
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Portia is delicious; one of the sweetest, purest and 
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namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with the rich proprictors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
tless money can devise to crush the periodical; 
but its editor, “Dr. Frank,” and the able chem- 
ist, ‘Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 
work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $l a year, 
and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,”” professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 
per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 
half-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Travellers’ Record. 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
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Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carrtfth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Colfbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. . 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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Letters containing remittances, 
the business of the must be addressed 
3638, e Letters or P. O, 
ag Re AT 
our ° . 
ine receipt of the Pape is a sufficient receipt f 
ris asu D or 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
are requested to note the expiration of 
subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
saing year without waiting for a bill. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received numerous and prompt 
responses to our request for paymént of 
subscriptions overdue. Please continue 
to remit, and greatly oblige 

THE EDITORS. 
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ASSESSMENT ENDS OCTOBER FIRST. 


Every woman interested in the welfare 
of the free school-, in temperance, purity 
and good government, should go immedi- 
ately to City Hall and ask to be assessed a 
poll tax of 50 cents. Then pay the tax at 
the treasurer’s office in City Hall. Then 
take the receipted tax bill to the registrar’s 
office, No. 12 Beacon Street, and have 
your name entered on the list of voters. 
If you have paid any tax within two 
years, all that is necessary is to take the 
receipted tax-bill to 12 Beacon Street, and 


have your name put on the list. 
H. B. B. 





+ 
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WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsip 
W.S. A. will be held at Stevens Point, be- 
ginning Sept. 25, at 7.30, P. M., and con- 
tinuing through the 26th and 27ih. Able 
speakers areexpected. Friends intending 
to be present should send their names in 
advance to Mrs. A. J. Agnew, of Stevens 
Point, that places of entertainment may 
be assigned them. 
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WHICH PARTY! 


At every presidential or other important 
election, the editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL receive many letters from ex- 
cellent people urging them to “go” for 
this, that, or the other political party. 
Some write with grief, some with down- 
right anger, and some with ‘‘wonder” that 
we do not go for so and so. 

Perhaps the shortest way to illustrate 
Suppose 
the men of these United States had no 
votes ; that they were taxed and governed 
as women are, without their consent; 
that, in consequence, they were utterly 
powerless to elect good or to defeat bad 
men, or tu carry any measures, good or 
bad, either in the Nation or in the State, 
or to protect their personal interests even 
in the case of their own children. And 
suppose some party or parties should 
arise, whose main issue made no allusion 
to this deplorable case of the men. If 
these parties should summon men s0 situ- 
ated to devote time and strength and 
money to carry their party measures, 
would not every man say, *‘First help us 
to get our hands untied. There are mil- 
lions of us. You must carry your meas- 
ures by votes. When we have votes we 
can help you. But until then, first and 
last and all the time, we go, and must go, 
for freeing ourselves. Your best way to 
success is to help us.” 

‘But did you not see that we have said 
a friendly word for you in our platform ?”’ 
say the party leaders. 

“Oh, yes,” say the men with shackled 
hands, ‘we saw it. We are glad you are 
friendly. When you are ready to take up 
our fight as a main issue, you will find us 
with you. Until then, by all the helpless- 
ness and degradation of our position, we 
have no choice but to wage war to the 
knife, if need be, in our own cause.” 

This is what men would say. When it 
is understood and felt that it is just as bad 
for a woman to be disfranchised as it is 
for a man, no one will venture to ask 
women to devote themselves to any polit- 
ical issue but their own. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CHARLESTOWN. 


On Thursday night, at Monument Square 
M. E. Church, Charlestown, a school suf- 
frage meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Bunker Hill Educational League, 
with large attendance, a majority being 
women. Rev. Mr. Taylor, E. Somerville, 
pastor of Flint Street M. E. Church, E. 
Somerville, urged the women to register 
and vote. A large number signified their 
intention todoso. A handsome collection 
was taken. : 

A second meeting will be held on Sep- 
tember 12, in the First Baptist Church, 
corner Austin and Lawrence Streets, 
Charlestown. 

A third meeting will be held in Trinity 
M. E. Church, High Street, Charlestown, 
September 20. It now looks as though 
the women of Charlestown would be 
largely represented at the polls. 1. H. 








The facts in regard to the Washington 
Territory decision against woman suffrage 
have leaked out at last, and they are in- 
structive. It appears that the whole test 
casé was fraudulent, and that the appeal 
was taken for the express purpose of se- 
curing an adverse decision. 

In the first place, it was arranged by the 
liquor-dealers that the test case should be 
brought by a person in their own interest, 
in a court where the judge was known to be 
opposed to woman suffrage and could be re- 
lied upon to decide against the women. The 
case would then be appealed to the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court, where it would 
come before three Democratic judges, all 
of whom were avowed opponents, and one 
of whom had publicly declared, some time 
before, that he had come to Washington 
Territory on purpose to “kill woman suf- 
frage.” 

The plan was carried out as pre-ar- 
ranged. All the women who offered their 
ballots at the election in Spokane Falls, 
last spring, were allowed to vote, except 
Mrs. Nevada Bloomer, a saloon-keeper’s 
wife, who was opposed to woman suffrage, 
and had been selected by the liquor-inter- 
est as their representative in the matter. 
Since Mrs. Bloomer was the only woman 
whose vote had been refused, she was the 
only one who could bring suit and make a 
test case. She declined to employ proper 
counsel, and did all that she could to lose 
her own suit. Judge Nash having given 
an adverse decision in the district court, as 
was expected of him, Mrs. Bloomer then 
appealed to the hostile Supreme Court of 
the Territory. She stil] refused to employ 
proper counsel, her one wish being to lose 
her suit. ‘The court gave leave to Judge 
Greene and one or two other lawyers to 
speak at the trial, not as counsel for the 
plaintiff, but as amici curiae. So little 
time was given Judge Greene to prepare 
his brief, however, and so many hin- 
drances were thrown in his way, that he 
did not think it best to make the attempt. 
And, indeed, it was of comparatively little 
importance whether the case were well or 
ill defended, when the judges were known 
to have determined upon their verdict in 
advance, 

In its regular course, the case would not 
have come up for trial before the Supreme 
Court until January of next year. It could 
only be brought up sooner by indulgence 
of the court. But the opponents of suf- 
frage were very desirous to have the law 
pronounced unconstitutional before the 
November elections, a wish in which the 
judges fully sympathized. Itis customary, 
moreover, to advance upon the docket 
cases for the protection of personal rights ; 
and the case in question was nominally 
one for the protection of personal rights, 
although its real object was the destruc- 
tion of personal rights. 

On the same principle, if the case had 
been appealed from the Supreme Court of 
the Territory to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it would have been proper 
for the latter court to advance it on the 
docket, and give a decision prior to the 
November elections. Judge Greene rep- 
resented to the Territorial Judges that 
since the protection of personal rights was 
involved, they ought not to decide the 
case at that term of court unless the plain- 
tiff would consent to an appeal tothe U.S. 
Supreme Court in the event of an adverse 
decision. The court, however, disregard- 
ed this consideration ; set the case for July 
26; went through the form of a trial, at 
which plaintiff, defendant and judges were 
at heart all on the same side; pronounced 
woman suffrage unconstitutional on Aug- 
ust 14, and forthwith adjourned. Mrs. 
Bloomer refuses to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
as she is the nominal plaintiff, it cannot be 
appealed without her consent. 

After the fall elections, a genuine test 
case can be made, and carried to the U. 5. 
Supreme Court. But in the mean time, 
the next Territorial Legislature will have 
been chosen without the women’s being 
able to take partin the election. At the 
two general elections in which women 
voted, they questioned the candidates 
closely as to their views on woman suf- 
frage, and both the Legislatures which 
the women helped to elect reaffirmed the 
woman suffrage law by heavy majorities. 
It became evident to opponents that while 





women voted, no legislature could be 
elected that would repeal the woman suf- 
frage law. The women had not cared 
much about the suffrage before it was 
given them, but having once had it, and 
found what they could accomplish by it in 
the promotion of order and good govern- 
ment, they would never voluntarily give 
it up. Hence, it was necessary to find 
some other way of disfranchising them 
than by straightforward repeal; and this 
has now been done by the connivance of 
the Territorial Supreme Court. A great 
effort wil! be made this fall, while the 
women are still unable to vote, to elect a 
Legislature that will repeal the suffrage 








law. The attempt may very likely be suc- 
cessful. The gambling and liquor interest 
largely controlled the politics of the Terri- 
tory until woman suffrage broke their 
power. They rang bells and lit bonfires 
when the Supreme Court decided the 
woman suffrage law unconstitutional the 
first time; and they will strain every nerve 
to prevent the obnoxious system from be- 
ing re-established. 

If the United States Supreme Court were 
sure to sustain the present decision, an ap- 
peal to that court would be a trump-card 
for the opponents of suffrage to play. 
Such a decision by the highest court in the 
country would not only confirm.the dis- 
franchisement of the Washington Terri- 
tory women, but would wipe out woman 
suffrage in Wyoming, and make it impos- 
sible of enactment in Dakota, Idaho, or 
any of the other Territories., The U. 8S. 
Supreme Court, moreover, is a highly con- 
servative body, and its members do not 
believe in woman suffrage. Why, then, it 
may be asked, do not the opponents in 
Washington Territory take this opportu- 
nity to get a decision in their favor from 
the highest tribunal, and thus settle the 
whole matter once for all? Because, 
legally, their case is utterly weak. ‘The 
decision is condemned as unsound in law, 
even by lawyers and newspapers that are 
opposed to woman suffrage. ‘To recapitu- 
late briefly what has often been gone over 
in these columns: The organic act of the 
Territory said that at the first election, all 
white male citizens over twenty-one should 
vote; and that the Territorial Legislature 
should have power to say who should vote 
at all subsequent elections, with the ex- 
ception that the Legislature must not ex- 
tend suffrage to any person who was nota 
citizen of the United States. It is evident, 
to any candid judgment, that the intention 
of Congress in this proviso was to exclude 
aliens, not toexclude women. The United 
States courts have decided authoritatively 
that women are citizens; and the fact of 
their citizenship is not disputed. But the 
Territorial Supreme Court takes the 
ground that Congress, when it passed the 
organic act, had only male citizens in 
mind, and that ‘“‘citizen” in the organic 
act, must therefore be interpreted as ‘‘male 
citizen.” And this in face of the fact that 
the constitutional right of Territorial leg- 
islatures to enfranchise women has al- 
ways been recognized ; that several Terri- 
tories have given women full suftrage, and 
several more school suffrage; that women 
have been voting in Wyoming under a 
similar law for nearly twenty years; and 
that when Congress wanted to take away 
suffrage from the women of Utah, it did so 
by a special enactment, which would have 
been wholly needless if the Territorial law 
giving suffrage to women had been uncon- 
stitutional in itself. The United States 
Supreme judges have a national reputa- 
tion to sustain: they are not under the 
influence of the local liquor interest, like 
the Washington Territory judges; and 
it is at least doubtful whether their 
personal prejudices against woman suf- 
frage would be strong enough to lead 
them to sustain so strained a construc- 
tion of the law. At all events, the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage prefer not to risk 
it. 

The decision that woman suffrage is un- 
constitutional is already making trouble in 
Washington ‘Territory in various ways. A 
number of women had been serving for 
years as notaries public, as they do in 
many other parts of the country. The 
Attorney-General has decided that under 
this ruling of the court,they cannot legally 
hold the office. School suffrage, which 
the women of the Territory have exercised 
for seventeen years, is pronounced uncon- 
stitutional as well as full suffrage, and 
women are relegated to the political status 
they held in 1852. 

The women of Washington Territory 
have one element of solid comfort in their 
disfranchisement. They are suffering ‘‘for 
righteousness’ sake.” Their votes have 
been taken away from them not because 
they misconducted themselves at the polls, 
not because they became ‘‘unsexed” or 
stirred up domestic discord, not because 
the bad women voted and the good women 
stayed away; but expressly because the 
good women did vote, and voted for good 
things. Thus all the disreputable elements 
of the Territory became united in a solid 
phalanx against them. Woman suffrage 
was pronounced unconstitutional the first 
time on the appeal of a convicted gambler, 
and the second time on that of a saloon- 
keeper's wife. A. 8. B. 
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The Concord (Mass.) Woman Suffrage 
League renewed its regular monthly meet- 
ings Sept. Ist, after a vacation of three 
months. 

Our cause is not languishing, but fresh 
zeal seems to be awakened in this the 
Presidential year. The Republican party 
is asking our aid. ‘Will they forget us af- 
ter we have helped them on to victory?” 








is the question that must arise in every 
woman’s mind whenever she is appealed 
to. Notwithstanding they have not heeded 
our cry for full citizenship, yet the writer 


| is personally still loyal to the Republican 


party, and if allowed to vote, would cast 
a ballot for Harrison and Morton. I am 
loyal to it because the Republican party 
has so often stood for freedom and tem- 
perance, and I believe will do so still. 

We had the honor of having Mr. Albert 
O. Willcox,the father of Hamilton Willcox, 
as our guest. He talked to us for a few 
moments in a very zealous way, and we 
realized that his son came to be a cham- 
pion of our cause by direct igheritance. 
Our time was mostly taken up in discuss- 
ing the school question, and the necessity 
of every woman’s registering. No time 
should be lost in applying for assessment. 

Concord, Mass., Sept. 5, 1888. 
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TO OHIO WOMEN. 


The women of Ohio who believe that the 
good of the homes will be advanced by 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and 
purpose, are invited to meet in Grange 
Hall, over the Secretary's office, on the 
Centennial grounds, at Columbus, O., on 
Thursday, Oct. 11, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

All organized societies of women in the 
State are invited to send one or more 
delegates to this conference of work- 
ers. It is hoped every Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
Woman's Press Club, Social Purity Socie- 
ty,and Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety will respond to this call. 

The committee who have this matter in 
charge bave tried to arrange an inter- 
esting programme. We hope every wo- 
woman who reads the call will consider it 
a@ personal invitation, and be promptly at 
the place of meeting. ‘The signers of the 
call are: 


Dr. MARTHA May HowELt, 
Hartwell, O. 


» FLORENCE CRONISE, Tiffin. 


CAROLINE McC. EVERHART, 
on. 


MrriaM J. PRESTON, Cleveland. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT WISCONSIN FAIR. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation have made arrangements with the 
executive board of the Wisconsin State 
Agricultural Society for a department for 
the exhibit of woman’s work at the State 
Fair, which will be held at the grounds of 
the society, Cold Spring Park, Milwaukee, 





September 17 to 21, inclusive. It is in- 
tended to make this exhibit an 
attractive feature of the Fair. Vigorous 


efforts have been made to awaken an inter- 
est among women to stimulate them to 
make this department one in every way 
worthy of the women of Wisconsin. In- 
vitations have been extended to each of 
the different organizations of women in 
the State, and from the many letters of 
inquiry received we gather some idea of 
the interest awakened. 

The premium list has been carefully ar- 
ranged and is liberal in its inducements to 
exhibitors. The fairs of 1886 and 1887, 
held in Milwaukee, were successful be- 
yond the expectation of the most sanguine, 
and it is safe to predict that the fair of 
1888, under the skilful management of 
Secretary Newton and his competent aid, 
will be more eminently successfal; every 
thing is being pyovided that will contrib- 
ute tothe comfort of those in attendance. 
Milwaukee offers more inducements and 
better hotel and railroad facilities to visi- 
tors than any other city in the State. It 
abounds in attractions ; and ite boulevards, 
public gardens, elegant public and private 
buildings, added to the natural beauty of 
its scenery, contribute to make it a de- 
lightful city to visit. 

Our fairs are educational in their nature 
and constantly stimulate a spirit of emula- 
tion in those who attend them in the capac- 
ity of sight-seers, as well as those who 
contribute the fruits of their labors, that 
lend so much to the attractiveness of these 
annual exhibits. We are assured that the 
laws passed by our Legislature against 
gambling and the sale of intoxicants upon 
the fair grounds will be peremptorily en- 
forced. Wheels of fortune and all games of 
chance are things of the past upon Wiscon- 
sin StateFair grounds,the efficient manage- 
ment of the past few years having swept 
them clean of all such pitfalls for the feet 
of the unwary. 

Exhibitions of women’s work held in 
other States have been very successful; 
ours, being held under the management 
of the State Agricultural Society, is a guar- 
antee of its success from the first. The 
educational influence of competitive tests 
is patent to all, and augurs better results 
in the future. As large a premium is of- 
fered for a loaf of bread as for a carriage 
or a suit of clothing, which is an indica- 
tion of a higher appreciation of the labor 
of the “‘gude housewife” than existed in 
former times. To the women who are inter- 
ested in bee-keeping, premiums sufficiently 
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liberal are offered to induce them to exhibit 
the fruits of their labors. Class 60, work 
of boys and girls under fifteen years ofage, 
has been revised and enlarged, and we hope 
will attract many of the school Children to 
exhibit. We hope every woman will con. 
sider herself especially invited to contrib. 
ute evidence of her handiwork to this our 
first exhibit. 

An entry fee of $1.50 entitles the exhipj. 
tor to as many entries as she may choose 
tomake. Entries may be made by senq. 
ing to the secretary, at the Plankinton 
House Club Rooms, Milwaukee, enclos. 
ing the entry fee. The Wisconsin Ww 
8. A. offers a premium of $15.00 to the 
woman’s organization making best anq 
largest display in class No. 69, works ot 
art, and $10.00 for second best. All 
entries for this class must be entered for 
‘““Woman’s Exhibit.” We hope that all 
societies intending to compete for this 
special premium will appoint their com. 
mittees to solicit exhibits so that a proper 
canvass will be made. Correspondence is 
solicited, and all questions relative to the 
exhibit will be cheerfully answered. Pre. 
mium lists may be obtained by applying 
to Secretary T. L. Newton, Madison, or 
Vv. H. Campbell, Superintendent Exhibit 
of woman’s work, Evansville, Wis. 
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POLITICAL POINTS. 


Miss Mary H. Krout is writing newsy 
letters on political affairs from Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., to the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Mrs. Belle 53. Spurr, the energetic super- 
intendent of public schools of Barnes 
county, Dakota, has announced herself 
again as a candidate for that office. 

At the Minnesota State Labor Confer. 
ence, held in St. Paul, Aug. 28, Miss Eva 
McDonald of the Woman’s Association of 
Minneapolis was recognized by the com- 
mittee on credentials and admitted to her 
seat with cheers. One resolution of the 
platform adopted reads as follows: ‘That 
the right to vote is inherent without re- 
gard to ‘sex.’” 

The women worked at the polls in Glade 
precinct, Madison county, Ky., recently, 
in behalf of the temperance ticket, which 
was elected. 

St. Paul, Neb., has a Frances Folsom 
Cleveland Club of twenty-five young 
women. Their dress uniform is white, 
with tri-colored sashes, and sailor caps 
with their club name in golden letters. 

The political press is telling of the or- 
ganization of Harrison and Morton, and 
Frances Cleveland Clubs, composed of 
women, for the purpose of using their in- 
fluence in the direction that the name in- 
dicates. Indeed, such organizations are 
encouraged, and without the slightest sug- 
gestion of a fear that the home-keepers 
are in danger of contamination. The live 
is drawn when it comes to the ballot, lest 
the dear creatures be drawn into the cess- 
pool of politics.— Indianapolis Eastern Star. 

Miss Laura A. Tibbitts is organizing 
Prohibition clubs in Minnesota. 

A Young Ladies’ Republican Marching 
Club was organized last week in Chicago, 
with fifty members. Mrs. T. Cowdrey 
was elected president, and made a short 
speech regarding the value of women in 
all the important affairs of life, holding 
that they had a place, even in politics, and 
that the drill would be a benefit to the 
young ladies. The club will be uniformed. 

Recently, the ladies of Newton, IIl., 
raised a liberty pole 75 feet high, carrying 
the American flag and a Harrison and 
Morton streamer, while the men stood 
around and looked on. 

Ellen B. Souther is candidate for county 
superintendent on the Prohibition ticket 
ef Juneau county, Wisconsin. 

It is announced that Miss Anna Dickio- 
son will begin her platform addresses for 
Harrison, Morton and protection, in Indi- 
ana, after September 20. After that she 
will make ten speeches in New York, ten 
in New Jersey, and probably some io 
Connecticut. 

It is said that Mrs. Clara Foltz, the 
woman lawyer of California, declares her 
intention of offering her vote at the fall 
election, and of carrying her case to the 
highest court, if her ballot be refused. 

A number of women delegates were ad- 
mitted to the nominating convention of 
the Prohibition party in Colorado, aod 
at least three were elected to represent 
their respective counties on the State 
Central Committee. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake and Mrs. C. H. D. Thompson were 
among the speakers, and the suffrage 
plank of the National Prohibitory pls 
form was heartily endorsed. The Chal 
lenge, edited by Mrs. Mary Jewett Telford, 
was endorsed as the party organ. 
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Two young Canadian journalists, Miss 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan and Miss Lily 
Lewis, propose to visit Japan at an early 
date. They have letters of introduction 
from high English officials, and intend 
write up the social life of Japan as they 
see it. A readable book will probably b¢ 
the result of their trip. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
, Mueweapouis, Sept. 5, 1888. 
gattors Woman's Journal : 

At Des Moines I was entertained by 
Mrs. Harriet J. Bellangee, who had ar- 
ranged the meeting at the Friends’ Church. 
The day, Thursday, August 30, had been 
intensely warm, the night offering little 
alleviation of the oppression, and the audi- 
ence was small. On Friday I travelled to 
Dubuque, where I was the guest of Miss 
May Rogers, widely known as one of the 
leading women of the State. Her paper 
on “Tabor and Capital,” read before the 
Woman’s Congress, last fall, attracted, 

more attention than any other 
one presented there. On Saturday even- 
ing 1 addressed the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Dubuque, on the educational and indus- 
trial condition of women. Mrs. Smith, the 
president, presided. The next day we 
were entertained at tea by Mrs. Mary 
Newberry Adams, another representative 
woman, with whom our question,was dis- 
cussed in its most philosophical aspects. 
Mrs. Adams, a descendant of the old New 
England families Dwight and Pyncheon, 
took a gentle and courteous pleasure in re- 
calling the fact that one hundred years 
ago, in 1788, her great-great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Dwight, had entertained Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards, who was the great-great- 
grandfather of two of her guests, Mrs. 
Cram and myself. 

On Monday I had a long and pleasant 
journey up the Mississippi. There was 
constant variety in the ranges of bluffs on 
either shore. Some of them rose to a 
height of several hundred feet, and beau- 
tifully wooded islands constantly broke 
the blue waters of theriver. Inthe morn- 
ing solemn turtles came out and sat by 
scores on the stones by the shore, and all 
the way there was a profusion of flowers 
—golden-rod and sunflowers and asters 
purple, white and yellow. 

It was a pleasant surprise, on reaching? 
Minneapolis, to find that I was to be hos- 
pitably fed by Mr. and Mrs. Brower, who 
were for many years residents of Albany, 
N. Y., where they were ever ready to aid 
the cause in every way. Mrs. Ellen M. 8S. 
Marble, president of the State Association, 
took care of me at her home. On Tues- 
day morning we visited the Annual State 
Exposition. It showed a fine display of 
all the products and industries of Minne- 
sota. The Woman’s Department was most 
creditable in the exhibition of embroidery 
and painting, while there was a remarka- 
ble cottage of ornamental wood carving, 
which had been cut by an early settler and 
his five daughters. The annual meeting 
of the State Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in the afternoon, in the Free Bap- 
tist Church. In the evening, Rev. Mr. Van 
Alden presiding, I spoke on suffrage toa 
fine audience. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A young lady, Miss Wheat, has pur- 
chased the Gettysburg (Dak.) Bank. 

Mme. Christine Nilsson is an honorary 
member of the Young Woman's Christian 
Association of New York. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles was a delegate to 
the Massachusetts State Prohibitory Con- 
vention, held this week at Worcester. 

Notice the two interesting articles we 
publish this week, by Judge Waite and 
ex-Chief Justice Greene, on the Washing- 
ton Territory decision. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw will be in Cleve- 
land, O., October 3, 4 and 5. The proceeds 
of her lectures will be devoted to estab- 
lishing a free bed in the Huron Street Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, Superintendent of 

the Indianapolis Free Kindergartens, lect- 
ured recently in Munich and Winchester, 
Ind., and formed Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations in both places. 
’ The Women’s College, which has been 
built in North Baltimore at a cost of $120,- 
000, will open next September with one 
hundred students. There are two build- 
ings for physical training. 

The Evansville (Ind.) City Council, 
August 27, elected Samuel G. Evans to fill 
the vacancy on the School Board, instead 
of choosing a competent woman, as was 
the wish of the general public. 

Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, at the Lay- 
men’s Methodist Conference just held at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., read a paper on “The 

n of Women as Lay Delegates to 
Conference.” 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby and Mrs. E. L. 
Saxon addressed a good audience in Seat- 
He, Wash. Ter., on Aug. 26, in favor of 
Woman suffrage, and held a meeting the 
next day to form a suffrage association in 
that city. 

Mrs. M. E. M. Price, Mrs. Laura G. 
Schofield, and Mrs. Mary 8. Armstrong, of 
Kokomo, Ind., women of much influence 
in the Democratic party, have all declared 
for the Prohibition party on account of 





the stand it has taken on woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Amelia Barr, the novelist, is de- 
scribed as an exceedingly rapid writer. 
Within a period of six weeks she will be- 
gin, finish, and send to her publishers a 
novel of three hundred pages. 

Labor Day was celebrated at Buena 
Vista, Colorado, on Monday, September 3, 
under the auspicesof the Knights of Labor, 
by an old-fashioned basket-picnic, and an 
address by Mrs. Laura Holdschneider on 
**Woman and Labor.” 

Miss Cora A. Rand and Miss Webster, 
principal and assistant of a private school 
for girls in Cambridge, Mass., have com- 
pleted un annotated edition of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies” for school use. 
It will be published this fall. 

An informal reception was given Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by her Chicago 
friends, at the Sherman House, on the af- 
ternoon of Sept. 2. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Stanton, the Baroness Gripen- 
berg, who was in the city on her return 
from the Pacific coast, and Judge Waite. 

Miss Isabel Hapgood, who is becoming 
well known as a translator, comes from 
Worcester County, Mass. She has made 
some fine translations from the Russian, 
French, and Italian. Just now she is living 
in St. Petersburg, whence she writes let- 
ters to the New York Independent. 

A new game called Chronontroscope has 
been invented by Mrs. M. L. Koyer, of 
McGregor, Texas. ‘I'he proceeds of the 
sale of this game are to be devoted to the 
purchase of Chautauqua text-books for 
people who are anxious to take the course, 
but unable to buy the books. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had a very nar- 
row escape from a serious accident last 
week. She was driving into Newport 
with her daughter, Mrs. Hall, and had 
reached one of the most crowded streets, 
when the whole carriage suddenly gave 
way and fell to pieces under them. Luck- 
ily neither of the ladies was at all injured. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Mass. Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union will be held in the Baptist Temple, 
Fall River, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, October 2, 3, and 4. There 
will be reports, addresses, and workers’ 
conferences. Evening addresses by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Mary T. Lath- 
rap, and Mrs. Clara Hoffman. 

Mrs. Janet Runtz-Rees, author of ‘*An 
Unthorough Woman” and other valuable 
articles which have appeared in the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL, made a pleasant call 
at the office last Saturday. Mrs. Rees’ fut- 
ure address will be No. 19 East 16th Street, 
New York. Mrs. Runtz-Rees lectured at 
the Universalist Chapel, Roxbury, on 
Sunday evening, on ‘The Ethics of Self- 
Sacrifice.” ‘ 

The former pupils of Miss Lucy M. 
Green of Green Hill, near Worcester, 
Mass., as an appropriate memorial to her, 
have raised money to establish a country 
home at Green Farms, N. Y., to be called 
the ‘*Teacher’s Rest.””» The home will be 
presented to the working girls’ vacation 
society, a prominent New York charity, 
and is to be for the exclusive use of teach- 
ers. 

A Woman’s Council of Kansas will soon 
be organized by Mrs. Johns and Mrs. Ras- 
tall, the presidents respectively of the 
State Woman Suffrage Association and of 
the W.C.T.U. It will hold its first meet- 
ing in Wichita. A similar council will be 
organized in connection with the Ohio 
Centeunial in Columbus, Oct. 13th. The 
opening meeting of the Woman’s Council 
of Chicago will take place Oct. 1, in the 
Woman's Club rooms in Art Institute, 
Michigan Avenue. 

The school established by Miss Storer 
and Miss Lupton in Cincinnati in 1881, 
and conducted by Miss Lupton for the 
past two years, will be opened on West 
Seventh Street, for its eighth year, Sept. 
26, 1888. The course is planned to lay 
the foundation of a sound general cul- 
ture, or to prepare for the Cincinnati 
University, or any other college open to 
women. Four pupils have taken the full 
Harvard examination, each with several 
honors, and without a condition. 


Miss Laura Gay, of Walton, N. Y., has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
education,—the first in Delaware County. 
In one district in Colchester, same county, 
the trustee, collector and librarian are all 
women. In one road-district in Oneonta, 
N. Y., Miss Enos is overseer and keeps 
one of the best hill roads in the town. In 
Oneonta village schools, Prof. Nathaniel 
Bull principal, the sixteen under-teachers 
are all bright young women, and nobody 
wants any other. 

As to women, nobody that ever reads 
this paper can suppose that there was the 
slightest doubt about its position. We be- 
lieved before the General Conference that 
the women elected to it were legally 
members, and ought to have been admitted 
to their seats. This is the invariable par- 
liamentary rule, even where there is a fair 
cause for contest. The member who holds 
a certificate, in proper form, is admitted 





to his seat, and then, if there is any con- 
test, it is settled afterwards.— California 
Christian Advocate. 

Mrs. Louise Tyler, State Organizer of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, sends us a list of names for the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and adds; “I am 
more pleased with the League represented 
by these names than with any yet organ- 
ized, because they never had heard suf- 
frage talked before. It was a study to 
watch their faces, white a list of unjust 
laws was read off, which ended in one 
lady, who was afterwards made president, 
exclaiming: ‘Girls, let us study up 
these laws!’ This, you may be sure, 
brought down the house, as the audience 
ranged from a dame of ninety to the 
youngest one of thirty-five.” 

The Countess of Portsmouth, in a recent 
address on ‘*Womauan’s Work in Politics,” 
said: ‘‘Women who take a public part in 
politics must be not only women of cour- 
age and ability, but essentially of con- 
science also, for they impose upon them- 
selves a great responsibility. If, by the 
accession of women to the field of politics, 
‘great is the company of preachers,’ it is 
of the first importance that the doctrine 
preached be pure and well proven. As 
women, we cannot be too gravely im- 
pressed with the sense that it is as unpar- 
donable in one of us as we hold it to be in 
any man to espouse a cause lightly, to de- 
fend it timorously, or to abandon it treach- 
erously.”’ 

Mr. George Willis Cooke will lecture 
during the season of 1888-9, as usual. He 
is prepared to give four lectures on ‘*The 
Intellectual Development of Women,” and 
on “The Poetry of Robert Browning.” He 
has lectures on George Eliot, Charles Dar- 
win, Robert Browning, and Emerson. 
During the past summer he has pre- 
pared a new course of four lectures on 
‘The Social History of New England,” in 
which he will describe the town-meeting, 
the meeting-house, the Puritan minister, 
and the home life of our forefathers, with 
the aim of showing how the people actual- 
ly lived and how American ideas were 
gradually developed. Mr. Cooke’s address 
is Dedham, Mass. 

Dr. Buckley, of Methodist Conference 
fame, recently gave a fine lecture at the 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Assembly, upon ‘*Su- 
perstitions.” Many and various were the 
superstitions he attacked and exploded. 
But, oddly enough, he made no mention 
of his own private fetish—his belief in the 
innate superiority of the male half of hu- 
manity over the female. It was upon this 
fetish that he based his memorable argu- 
ment against the admission of the women 
lay-delegates: ‘‘Why, brethren! Do you 
realize that the admission of these women 
means the exclusion of just so many men? 
. »» Every time a woman is put into a legis- 
lative body, a man is put out, to no advan- 
tage of that body.” The force of this logic 
(?), worthy to be displayed in public for 
the advantage of legislative bodies, could 
no further go. ° 

The experiment of co-education was re- 
garded with more alarm in the beginning 
than the idea of woman suffrage is to-day. 
To admit girls into a large school for boys 
was looked upon as particularly perilous, 
and old inhabitants of Boston can still re- 
member the disgust occasioned in conser- 
vative circles when Chauncy Hall School 
took this daring step. But the innovation 
has worked well. One girl of fifteen en- 
tered there last fall, and her father now 
declares that she has learned “fifty per 
cent. more during the past year than in 
any other year of her life, and with less 
than half the friction.” The girl in ques- 
tion is the daughter of a public school 
teacher, and the fact that so many public 
school teachers send their children to 
Chauncy Hall proves conclusively, not 
only that they think well of that particu- 
lar school, but that they have got over 
whatever fear of co education they may 
have had in the past. 
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Impurities of the blood often cause great an- 
noyance at this season; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and cures all such affections. 


THE UNITARIAN 


(Rev. J. T, SUNDERLAND, Editor) 
Will be sent to new subscribers for examination 
THREE MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. Address 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘Most excellent.”—Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 


“By all odds the best religious monthly in the 
United States.”— Universalist Record. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 
Springfield, Mass. 


GEO. E. BARR, Proprietor. 


First-class in all its a; tments. 
Rates, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


THE KIMBALL, 


6 & 8 Alliston St., betw. Somerset and Bowdoin Sts. 
Boston. 


table, oe quiet, t home. Prices, in- 
cl board from $5.50 to 
pn pT rg ag 

















Extra Super_. 


CARPETS 


The choice of our entire stock of over 
four hundred patterns and colorings, and 
including all of our 


Lowell Extra Supers 


As well as many other reliable makes, at 


70c. var 


Yard. .- 


Also quite a large line of patterns that 
we shall not have manufactured again, 
but indentically the same goods as the 
above in ull other respects. at 


60c. Yard. 
ROXBURY 


TAPESTRIES. 


We show, without exception, the entire 
line of patterns produced by the 


ROXBURY CARPET CO., 


And offer any Roxbury Carpet in our 
whole stock at 
Per 


85c. Yard. 


In both Extra Supers and Tapestries 
we have many private patterns that are 
our own exclusive property, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 


30 to 34 Harrison Av. Extension. 











GLOVES. 


Strangers visiting the city should examine the 
choice stock of Gloves 


At “‘ THE RED GLOVE, ” 
53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
7 (Mt. Carroll, Il.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINAR offers superior ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 




















EDUCATION OF 


Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things) to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls-of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 


FOR woume, wid A compiste Course 
Laborato 


0 . Obser 
. of Chem and Ph: Cfab- 
Pe pg Poy 
° olumes, Ten ‘essors, Twenty. 
Teachers. sent on lication. 
REv. JAunS Me TAYLO RD. D., President. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


Gist Year. 


Thérough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business and for 
College. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 
taken. Upper Departments open Sept.19. No. 
259 Boylston Street. House open to visitors 
daily from 9 to 4. 




















KATE SANBORN’S 
Rainbow Calendar for 1889. 


Compiled by Kate Sanporn. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Illuminated Covers, $ .50. Aliso in Cloth, 
uniform with “A Year of Sunshine.’’ $1.00. 


“The Rainbow Calendar” is not mounted on a 
pasteboard back, but forms a handsome book, 
with pages fastened at the outer edge, and to be 
opened one each day. There is one page for 
each day, rich in quotations ‘‘for blue days, for 
rainy days, and for every day,” and also with a 
space below for memoranda. And at the end 
of the year, after the calendar has served its 
perpece. you have left a pretty and perfect book, 
or “yd use, with nearly nine hundred quota- 
tions o: 


“*Hope and cheer 
For all the year.’” 


A SHORT 


History of the Secession War. 


By Rossiter Joanson, author of “The History 
of the War of 1812-15,” etc., etc. lvol. 8vo. 
Gilt top. With maps and plans. $3.00. 


“A plain and consecutive record of the Re- 
bellion, with many interesting and picturesque 
details not found elsewhere, exhibiting the daily 
life and conduct of the soldiers, as well as the 
fortunes of great campaigns and famous battles.” 





THREE CAPITAL NEW JUVENILES. 


Uniform with “Davy and the Goblin,” and “The 
Peterkin Papers.” 


Recollections of a Drummer Boy. 


By Rev. Harry M. Krerrer, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Copiously illustrated with 
scenes in camp and field. 1 vol. Square 8vo. 
Revised and enlarged, and printed from en- 
tirely new plates. $1.50. 


‘A new and enlarged edition of this admirable 
book, which is particularly adapted for youths, 
and should be placed in the hands of every lad 
in the country, to impart a knowledge of the old 
war days.” . 


The Dead Doll. 


AND OTHER VERSES. By MARGARET VANDE- 
Grirt. Square 8vo. Lllustrated. $1.50. 


“A charming collection of wise and witty 
verses for children, many of which, like ‘The 
Dead Doll,’ “The Face-Maker,’ etc., are very 
popular, and have been copied all over the coun- 
try; and are household words in thousands of 
families, where this complete and beautiful edi- 
tion will be eagerly welcomed.” 


. Little Helpers. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. Il 
lustrated. $1.50. 


Mrs. Austin, the author and critic, pronounces 
this ‘A sweet and lovely story of family life and 
amusements, and the interests of John and Tiny 
Leslie, the bero and heroine. It is exactly the 
book parents would like to give either boys or 
girls as a Christmas present. The moral in- 
fluence is admirable, and the language pure and 
elegant. It is well adapted to children of ten or 
twelve years old; but, withal, very interesting to 
other readers.” 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 











HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 





that of a corset fro 


PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST isa 


Wildy within a waist. In the 


“ 621, Children 
“ 631, Infants’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


| enon substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT representa the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; ow construction — of yh — is 
nt, 80 that a corset a t po: 
Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children ana 
nfants, cular attention to the ph on 


ysical juiremen: 
f] the gro iz little ones has been given in 8 the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............++++++ 
s &.. * o “* Bone Front only....... ee 
“« @, « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. 
“ rt Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...........cesse0« 
— -, | We Oe MRscsdashescecsccecesscetias 





For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure 
Weehall take pleasure in 


also, and state age of child. 
to all who desire to learn more 


circulars about this meritorious 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sathtnstory 
we will exchange refund th if returned in Order. "Mention Tum Woman’s J “ 


or e money, 
ww One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'! & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


OURNAL. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE SONG OF THE STREET. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I sing the song of the street, 
The clang of its endless chain, 
The pang of its ceaseless pain, 

Its rhythmic flow and its beat. 


I sing ite turbulent roar, 
Its noise like the mighty sea, 
Pounding unceasingly 

Like the waves upon the shore. 


I sing its traffic and trade, 
Ceaseless by day and by night, 
Doing with power and might 

Its own work undismayed. 


I sing the song of its wheels, 
Heavy and heartless and hoarse, 
Grinding with pitiless force 

The world’s heart under their heels. 


I sing of its loaded trains, 
Black and monstrous and swift, 
Of the mighty burdens they lift, 
Of commerce and all its gains. 


Of its homes without and within, 
Of its homes both humble and high, 
Of the roofs that point to the sky, 
Of the walls that are snares of sin. 


I sing of its ceaseless throng 
Tramping the hours away, 
The hours of the night and day, 
Its step so sure and so strong. 


I sing of its hurrying feet, 

On errands that vex or please, 

Of the sights of horror which freeze, 
The scenes that damn in the street. 


Of the men and women who go 
Untiringly up and down 
The awful length of the town 
To raise the fallen and low. 


Of others who tireless tread 
The length of the peopled way, 
Like ravenous birds of prey 
On errands of dark and dread. 


I sing of the gilded hells 
Set thick where the people swarm, 
So fair in the outward form, 

But where all uncleanness dwells. 


I sing of the lofty spires 
Where bells of silver chime 
And prophesy of the time 
When God shall have quenched these fires. 


Oh heart of the busy street! 

Your song eludes and is lost, 

For subtly the strands are crossed, 
For many the threads that meet. 


Some day will a poet’s name 
Be writ ’neath the song of the street, 
Rendered at last complete, 
° And the world will answer with fame. 
Columbus, Wis. 
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‘*CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


BY WM. C. GANNETT. 








He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air; 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 


We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee ; 
And still the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through. 


O Toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel-plan. 
The flower horizons open! 
The blossom vaster shows! 
We hear Thy wide worlds echo,— 
See how the lily grows! 


Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought; 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 
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HER OPPORTUNITY. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





Dr. Mary shook the snow from her black 
Astrachan cap, unfastened her cloak with 
a quick, professional air of making the 
most of every minute, drew off her arctics, 
and sat down before her cheerful open 
fire, with a discouraged sigh. A lady 
busily writing on the other side of the 
room looked up, with her pen poised in 
mid-air, and a mildly interrogative arching 
of the brows. She knew Dr. Mary’s ways, 
and was discreetly silent. 

The doctor sighed again, and gave the 
fire an impatient poke. She knew the ner- 
vous system, root and branch, yet had her 
little tempers like any ordinary woman 
without a “scientific bias.” 

“Yes, I know what you’re waiting for, 
Eudora Blake. You are holding your 
precious pen ’twixt heaven and earth, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, waiting until my wrath 
chooses to explode.. I suppose I have in- 
terrupted the thread of your love story, 
but as long as you depend on me for hints 
from reai life, you will have to take them 
as they come.” 

Eudora turned her eyes slowly upon 


her friend. 
“A little tired, aren’t you, dear?” she 


said, meditatively. ‘‘You make too many 
visits in one day. Don’t let your own 
vital springs run down trying to keep 
other people in repair.” 

She dipped her pen in the inkstand, and 
scribbled a sentence or two. 





** “Trying to keep them inrepair!’ Yes, 
that’s just the trouble,” exclaimed Dr. 
Mary. “I might try till the day of doom, 
and they would go on violating one hy- 
gienic law after another till it makes one’s 
soul sick within one. What do you suppose 
I found Bridget Dolan doing this after- 
noon? Pat was dead drunk on the bed, 
and she was washing, with her two-weeks- 
old baby tucked away on one corner of the 
table, and breathing the steam at the rate 
of forty respirations a minute. Bridget 
herself looked scarcely able to stand. To- 
morrow they will send for me post-haste 
to attend both mother and child, aud then 
systematically disobey every injunction I 
give them. I wish it were possible to find 
one human being whom I could truly 
help.” 

She passed her shapely hand across her 
fufi forehead, and brushed back the short, 
dark hair from the temples to relieve the 
nervous tension. 

Eudora Blake came to the fire and spread 
her fingers to the blaze. 

‘The world is full of people to be helped. 
You will find the rightone some day. Do 
you remember the sentence in ‘Little Dor- 
rit?—‘In our course through life we meet 
the people who are coming to meet us 
from many strange places and by many 
strange roads, and what it is set us to do 
to them, and what it is set them to do to 
us, will all be done’.” 

“That is as solemn as the tolling of a 
funeral bell,” said Dr. Mary. ‘* What over- 
shadowing things you do pick up, Eudora. 
I suppose if it should be my fate to admin- 
ister a dose of poison to a patient, I should 
do it, in spite of all my care and watch- 
fulness. ‘It will all be done. J¢ will all 
be done!” 

She lighted the gas, and made tea for 
Eudora and chocolate for herself. They 
kept house together, to save expense, and 
for the pleasure of each other’s company, 
taking turns at the simple household du- 
ties. The romance of life had faded out 
for both, and now they were sober women 
with a purpose. 

Dr. Mary’s office was in the neighbor- 
hood of Rugg’s Court. The place had been 
selected with a purpose. ‘The rich have 
physicians enough,” said the doctor. “I 
will minister among those who faint by 
the wayside in sight of priests and Levites.” 

It must not be understood that Dr. Mary 
said this in any self-righteous or compla- 
cent spirit. It wag only her figurative way 
of putting things. 

Rugg’s Court was of the grime, grimy. 
Its morals were as far removed from im- 
maculate whiteness as were the wretched 
vestments which fluttered on long lines 
from window to window when Rugg’s 
Court had a washing day. Yet Dr. Mary 
did not always despair. 

The day after this sketch begins, she 
was walking toward her office, when her 
attention was drawn to a woman stagger- 
ing in front of her, and holding at inter- 
vals to the area railings of the dingy tene- 
ments. ‘The doctor quickened her pace. 
It was such an old, old story, yet her heart 
yearned over this poor tossed creature. 
She laid her hand on the woman’s arm and 
said: 

‘‘My friend.” 

The woman turned upon her such a face 
as Marian Erle must have shown to her 
tormentors when, as she tells Aurora 
Leigh: 

“They - 1. my eyes, and loosed me, as boys 


A nied dog which they had tortured.” 

A face in which the hollow cheeks flamed 
with fever, and the eyes gleamed with a 
woful, desperate light. 

“I’m not drunk. Don’t think it. 
only—starving !” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Mary, “Il know it— 
now.” 

They were but a few steps from the 
office, and she supported the trembling 
figure till she had seated the woman in the 
easy-chair before the fire. 

“Gustava (to the little Swedish office 
girl), run to the eating-house around the 
corner for a bowl of hot coffee and a quart 
of oyster broth as quickly as possible. 
Take this purse. I can’t wait to count the 
money.” 

The blue-eyed, flaxen-braided Norse 
maiden flew to do her mistress’ bidding, 
and the doctor chafed the hands of the 
woman, who had fainted outright. The 
food and drink restored her scanty 
strength, and she gazed into the doctor’s 
face like one brought back from the brink 
of the grave. 

*“T am not a beggar. I can and will pay 
you. They have kept me waiting three 
weeks for my wages at the coat and vest 
store on —— street, and I am a ‘stranger 
and cannot ask for trust at the stores. The 
money has been honestly earned, and is 
mine by every right under heaven, but I 
can't get it till they choose to give it to 
me and to others like me.” 

She spoke bitterly, and pulled at the 
fringe of her faded shawl. 

‘*What reason do they give?” asked Dr. 
Mary. . 

‘‘No particular reason. We think they 


r’m— 





hold it back to draw more interest. Mean- 
time, you see for yourself.” , 

The doctor quivered with indignation. 

“I will try to get itfor you. I will go 
with you myself. Tell me your name and 
a little about your circumstances.” 

It was a sorrowful history, yet far from 
being a new one to the doctor’s ears. The 
woman’s name was Sarah Hilton, and she 
had come to the city to search for an err- 
ing daughter, her only child. 

Dr. Mary’s heart beat faster. 

“I may be able to help you,” she said. 
“So many sad cases come to my knowl- 
edge. Surely such love and faithfulness 
as yours will be rewarded.” 

‘*They mostly change their names, don’t 
they?” questioned the woman, sadly. 
‘My Ella was a bright, pretty creature, 
fair, blue-eyed, and with handsome teeth. 
Her smile was sunshine itself. I struggled 
to educate her for a teacher—she hated 
housework and sewing and factory work. 
Oh, my God! doctor, do you know what 
it is to be so wrapped up in any one, and 
then to lose—to lose’— She broke down 
in hysterical sobbing, and the doctor let 
the grief spend itself. 

“Come,” she said, soothingly, in a short 
time, “I will go with you to get your 
money, and I promise you I will leave 
nothing undone to find your daughter. 
Be of good cheer. We shallsucceed, lam 
sure of it.” : 

The weeks passed by, and Dr. Mary 
could come upon no trace of the lost girl. 
At stated intervals, Surah Hilton brought 
her sad, questioning face to the office, only 
to take it away again with the cloud un- 
lifted. 

One slushy day in February, the doctor 
looked up from her medical journal as the 
office-door opened. It was a girl, not over 
twenty, with a bard face—a girl dressed 
all too well for Rugg’s Court. Her gown 
of cheap silk was made in the prevailing 
fashion, her rough jacket fitted her slen- 
der shape stylishly, her dark, abundant 
hair was crowned by a velvet hat almost 
covered with feathers. Rings and brace- 
lets adorned her ungloved hands, and 
cheap earrings flashed under the heavy 
coils of hair. Her bold, black eyes met 
Dr. Mary’s serene hazel ones unabashed. 

“Say, can you come over to No. 20 to 
see Min? she’s my chum, and she’s car- 
ryin’ on awful. Says there’s tigers in the 
room waiting to take her off. You'll get 
your pay. Don’t be afraid of that.” 

She laughed recklessly, but her glance 
fell a trifle now before the doctor’s calm, 
pitying gaze. 

Dr. Mary could diagnose the case almost 
without leaving her chair. Rugg’s Court 
was noted for its periodical delusions con- 
cerning tigers, snakes, etc. 

Nevertheless she put on her hat and 
sacque, took up her medicine case, and fol- 
lowed the girl. 

Up narrow,broken, filthy stairs on which 
were huddled groups of fighting, tearing, 
swearing children—just the age of your 
dainty darling, my lady, whom you will 
not sufter the winds to visit roughly. 

Up this teeming stairway, with peril to 
life and limb—into a den where finery and 
squalor dwelt in hideous juxtaposition. 
Ragged corsets and petticoats hobnobbed 
with dirty dresses of showy material 
trimmed with tawdry laces. Fragments of a 
meal stood on the rickety table, and on the 
bed lay a girl whose blue eyes were wild 
with the early stages of delirium tremens. 
Her fair hair was tossed over the pillow, 
her cheeks were burning, her white should- 
ers were visible through the torn embroid- 
ery of her nightgown. Dr. Mary laid her 
cool, soft fingers on the rapid pulse. Pro- 
fessional interest and womanly sympathy 
overcame her despair and disgust, as they 
had so many times done before in similar 
cases. More than this, her first glance at 
the girl had made her heart throb quickly. 

“Blue eyes, fair complexion, handsome 
teeth,” had been Sarah Hilton’s descrip- 
tion. A swift prayer went up from Dr. 
Mary’s soul as she kept her eyes on the 
girl’s face, and gave a few directions to 
the one who had brought her to the place. 
The latter entered upon a voluble descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Min’s” symptoms. Dr. Mary 
heard her wearily. With a gesture to in- 
duce silence, she bent forward to examine 
the patient’s eyes more closely. The girl’s 
incoherencies slowly subsided under the 
magnetism of the doctor’s cooling touch, 
and steady, pitying gaze. 

**Do you hate me?”’ she whispered. 

Dr. Mary shook her head, and laid wet 
cloths on the hot temples. 

“I “wanted you to come because I 
thought you wouldn’t be hard on me. Dr. 
Barrett was hard on me. He was loud 


and cross. You won’t be cross, will 
you?” 

The doctor began to smooth and braid 
the heavy golden hair. 


“Will you go with me away from this 
dreadful place? You will die if you stay 
here.” 

The girl shrank back with an impatient 
movement. 

“Not to a hospital? The women point 





their fingers at such as I am, in a hoepi- 
tal.” 

“No. Toa lovely, restfal place in the 
country, where a dear friend of mine lives, 
a friend who will be kind to you.” 

The other girl, who had been bustling 
about the room making a pretence of set- 
ting it in order, cast a-sharp glance to- 
wards the bed, then gazed sullenly out of 
the one miserable window. 

“Em will feel bad if I leave her,” whis- 
pered the sick girl, hesitatingly. The 
powers of light and darkness were bat- 
tling within her. 

“Did you ever leave a widowed mother 
to feel bad—to break her heart over you?” 
questioned the doctor with a penetrating 
look. The time seemed ripe for inquiry. 

The girl threw up her arms with a de- 
spairing gesture, and a bitter cry escaped 


her. 
**Yes, yes! Oh, yes. It seems so long 


ago. I have been so wicked. I am not fit 
to remember.” She began to rave again, 
and to beg for drink. 

Dr. Mary prepared a quieting draught. 
Then taking advantage of the temporary 
lull, she removed the bottle standing on 
the dirty mantel, and with strong fingers 
sent it crashing through a broken pane in- 
to the court below. She looked steadily 
at the girl Em, and said in low, distinct 


tones: 
“Ts not this girl’s true name Ella Hilton, 


and did you not entice her from her home 
a year ago last August?’ 

Em’s defiant look fell. ‘She was old 
enough to know her own mind. She said 
her mother wasn’t good to her.” 

Argument was useless. Dr. Mary now 
knew that she had found Sarah Hilton’s lost 
child, and, with a deep throb of thankful- 
ness, she went away to make preparations 
for getting the girl out of the hands of her 
worthless companion. 

‘Perhaps even Em may be redeemed 
some day,” thought thedoctor. ‘Heaven 
hasten the hour!” 

Nearly two years later, Dr. Mary alights 
from her plain carriage at the iron gate of 
a handsome building, with -spacious 
grounds, lofty trees and well-tended flow- 
er-beds. 

No high-sounding title is emblazoned 
above the wide door; no suggestive name, 
conveying a half-reproach, and tending to 
repel rather than to attract those whom 
the place is designed to benefit. The sim- 
ple word ‘‘ReEst,” wrought into the brick- 
work, tells of broken hearts made glad 
again, of storm-spent, buffeted lives taking 
up once more the light burden of daily 
hopefulness, of the lost and widely 
mourned finding one another at last. 

The rich have built the materia] walls out 
of their abundance, but the gray-haired wo- 
man and thoughtful-eyed younger one at 
her side who stand in the door-way to 
welcome their idol, well know how Dr. 
Mary values their work and their help. 

‘It is like ‘the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’ Heaven put it into the 
souls of men and women to build still 
others!” thinks Dr. Mary as she clasps 
hands with Sarah Hilton and her daugh- 


ter. 
She moves through the rooms with 


kindly words for the busy occupants, and 
stops longest by a sewing-machine where 
sits a girl with black eyes and dark, abun- 
dant hair, a girl whose face lights up as 
she ceases the play of the treadle to re- 
turn the doctor’s earnest greeting. 

**Doctor, I want to tell you about a let- 
ter I received yesterday. It was from 
Tom, the manI told you of once;” her 
cheek took on a deeper crimson. ‘*He—he 
wants me to marry him now. He says he 
has a little home out West, and he will 
come for me next month. Wecan live de- 
cent and respectable out there, and no one 
can twit us with what’s past and gone.” 

Dr. Mary puts her arm around the 
girl’s shapely shoulders. 

“That is good news, indeed, Em, and 1 
rejoice with you from the bottom of my 
heart. You must be sure and write to me 
when you are settled.” A look of pleased 
surprise gleams on the girl’s face, and 
tears are standing on her black, curling 
lashes, as she gazes after the doctor’s 
moving form. 

‘*She’s an angel of God. If it hadn’t 
been for her, { should be a poor, lost, 
scorned creature tothisday. She believes 
in giving folks a chance /” 

The tears roll down the softened outlines 
of her cheek now, and she resumes her 
work, pressing her hand with a caressing 
movement on the letter in the pocket of 
her neat gingham gown, and the burden 
of the soundless song that keeps time in 
her heart to the steady whir of the ma- 
chine is this, and ever this: 

“To live decent and respectable. Never 
fo be twitted with what is past and gone!” 

And I, Eudora Blake, who pen this 
“chronicle and brief abstract,” remipd Dr. 
Mary, when she comes home filled with 
enthusiasm and renewed energy, of that 
discouraged moment when she sighed :— 

“T wish it were possible to find one hu- 
man being whom I could truly help!” 
—Lend a Hand. 





‘@irection, is not conclusive. 





A COMICAL ISCIDENT. 


Occasionally a nian appears on the stage 
of action who is impervious even to the 
tact and grace of the American woman, 
Several very bright and cultivated women 
—some of whose names appear from time 
to time as contributors to the columns of 
the Christian Union—were travelling in 
Germany. One of them was very sensj- 
tive to tobacco smoke, and the party had 
asked that in case any gentleman came 
into the car and prepared to indulge in a 
pipe or cigar he should be urged to refrain, 
Such a person soon made his appearance, 
He was a stalwart member of that army 
which is a terror not only to Europe but 
to Germany dtself, so autocratic and ingo- 
lent is the manner which its officers as- 
sume to the unlucky civilian who is 
brought in contact with them. When the 
request of the ladies was made known, he 
threw at them a glance which showed 
how astounded he was at their unheard-of 
temerity. A woman request a German 
officer not to smoke! Such a thing had 
never happened in the Teutonic annals, 
When he realized that he was really de- 
barred from smoking, his wrath was hard- 
ly controlled. He scowled furiously, and 
no sweetness of the feminine manner or 
charm of the feminine smile mollitied him. 
After an insolent scrutiny of the party, he 
concluded that the offenders were Amer- 
icans, and, of course, they must be those 
horrible female suffragists, so abhorrent 
to every well-regulated German. Sum- 
moving all the resources of English at his 
command, he repeated slowly and scorn- 
fully the cutting words: ‘Meetings,” 
“Speeches” !—Christian Union. 


HARRISON’S RECORD FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Gen. Harrison's pairing in favor of the 
Sixteenth Amendment, though in the right 
But as he, 
alone of the six or seven candidates, has 
had his position questioned, it is well to 
show, by unequivocal acts, that he is in 
line with the rest. 

April 10, 1886, the Senate passed a bill 
empowering the voters of Washington to 
elect a convention which should frame a 
constitution under which the Territory 
should become a State. Senator Eustis, 
of Louisiana, moved to require that only 
men should vote in electing the conven- 
tion and adopting the constitution, and 
that said constitution should confine suf- 
frage to men. After full discussion this 
motion was lost, fourteen to 25. Among 
the twenty-five senators who thus ‘justly 
and manfully voted, was Benjamin Har- 
rison of Indiana. 

The bill proposed, as the anti-suffragists 
repeatedly showed, to authorize the women 
as well as the men to vote for delegates 
and on adopting the constitution, and to 
empower the delegates to secure women 
the ballot by express words of the consti- 
tution they were to frame. It was care- 
fully pointed out by the opponents of the 
bill that, if it became a law, it would be an 
act of Congress directly conferring suf- 
frage on women, and would be a sanction 
by Congress of the principle of women’s 
voting. With full knowledge of this, the 
Senate passed the bill, thirty to thirteen; 
and among the thirty senators who voted 
to confer suffrage on women, and indorse 
the principle of woman suffrage, was Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison.—Congressional Ree- 
ord, April 10, 1886. 

These three acts of positive friendship 
establish his position, show that he is in 
line with his competitors, and prove that 
Republicans who favor suffrage need not 
vote any ticket but their own. 

As a member of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, Gen. Harrison shared in framing 
the bill and recommending its passage; 
and also advocated it in debate. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

New York, Sept. 3, 1888. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BETH'S BIRTHDAY. 
BY LILLIAN T. ROBERTS. 


Poor little Beth had a pretty hard time 
generally. One little girl among six boy 
ought to have rollicking fun; but this was 
not the fact. The big boys of the family 
were too much taken up with their boat- 
ing and fishing, hunting and tramping, to 
think much about their little %=-<r- 
Warner and Willie, the twins, aged eight, 
were only one year older than Beth, but 
they felt quite as old as their older broth- 
ers, and put on a great many more airs, 
and felt that it was entirely beneath their 
dignity to pay any attention to a gitl. 
Even Jack, aged six; and the toddling: 
three-year-old baby Dick, would only play 
with Beth when the other boys were out 
of sight. 

Now this was hard for Beth. To be 
sure, she had a whole play-house of dollies, 
but what were dollies to play with, com 
pared with real, live boys —boys who 
hooted and played bear; who went fishing, 
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po gak x family near them was a family 
of three boys, and they played with the 
twins, and of course would not look ata 
girl. Once the big boys took the twins 
fishing. 

‘Let me go, too,” pleaded Beth. 

“Oh, we can’t take anything in curls 
and dresses,” said her oldest brother, 
laughingly, not dreaming that the words 
would hurt her. 

Sorrowfully Beth stole away to her 
room, and cried bitterly. How she did 
jong te be a boy and wear trousers! She 
never would have any fun as long as she 
wore curls and dresses; so she made a 
stern resolve. Her curls must come off. 
She found a pair of shears, and, standing 
before the glass, cut them off one by one. 
It was hard work to reach them all; but 
though her arms ached, she persevered 
until they were all off. ‘Then she dressed 
herself in one of Warner's outgrown suits. 
A few minutes later a very queer figure 
stole to the side of her mamma, who did 
not appear to be startled at all, but said, 
gently, ‘Why, who is this? Has my little 
girl turned into a boy?” 

Beth’s courage gave way at these kind 
words, and she sobbed out her troubles on 
her mother’s knee. Now Beth’s mamma 
had seen all that Beth told her, and had 
been planning how her little daughter 
could have some fun, and teach the boys 
alesson. As she unfolded her plan, Beth 
forgot her woe, and was quite willing to 
be clad in dresses again, with the prospect 
of so delightful a time. 

July thirtieth was Beth’s birthday, and 
just one week before that day, the house 
was filled with company—three mammas 
and, oh, so many little girls! ‘Not a boy 
among them,” announced the twins in 
disgust. All the mammas were in Beth’s 
mamma’s secret, and there was a regular 
jollification all of thetime. One day there 
was a picnic to The Glen; as the rocka- 
way full of girls and well-filled baskets 
started off, they looked so merry and 
happy that the boys wanted to go too. 

“Oh, we don’t want any boys!” sang 
out the girls in a chorus. 

There was a fishing party to the brook, 
each girl armed with a long bamboo pole, 
areal, true fishing basket slung over her 
shoulder, ‘with the cunningest slit to 
tuck in the fish—if we catch any,” ex- 
claimed Beth, fairly hopping about in her 
delight. There was romping and running 
enough to suit everybody. 

“Isn’t it perfectly lovely!’’ they kept 
saying to one another. 

Only too swiftly the week passed, and 
mysterious whispers were going around of 
great fun on Beth’s birthday. 

“Tee-cream, fireworks, and everything. 
It’s too bad!” said the twins to their 
neighboring chums as they stood in the 
hall listening to the sounds of merry ham- 
mering and gay chatter which floated 
down to them from above; for after a 
delightful morning in the woods, the girls 
were trimming the nursery in honor of 
the great day. The boys were feeling 
subdued and dismal, having been syste- 
matically snubbed by all the mothers and 
daughters; they had had anything but an 
enjoyable week, and were longing to join 
inthe fun. Mamma overheard this excla- 
mation, and calling to them, said, ‘‘'Come 
into my room, boys, | want to have a 
little talk with you. Now be manly about 
it; do you think you’ve been so good to 
Beth that you deserve a share in her good 
time?” 

“No, we haven't,” they suid, in” a 
shamefaced way, remembering how 
meanly they had treated her. 

“Very well,” went on their mother, 
“To-morrow is her birthday, and if you 
want to be in the fun, see how good you 
can be to her.” 

That hint was enough. They first met 
in @ secret conclave, whence was heard a 
great rattling of pennies. 

“Let’s give her a knife,” suggested 
Willie. ‘*You know she is always begging 
for ours, and we wouldn’t let her take it.” 

“Agreed!” said all. 

The result of the counting showed that 
forty-nine cents could be raised, and all 
rushed for the store, where they spent an 
hour looking at all varieties, from a bowie 
knife down, finally deciding on a large, 
brown-handled knife, single-bladed—“The 
best in the whole lot,” said the wily sales- 
man. “Dirt cheap, too; only fifty cents.” 

“Can’t you knock it down for forty- 
nine, seeing it’s all we’ve got?” said the 
boys, anxiously. 

The bargain was struck, and the boys 
marched off to find a pasteboard box, on 
the cover of which, with great exertion, 
they wrote: 

Too Brrr, rorm THE BOYS, WITH THERE 
LOV. 
Then they washed and dressed them- 





selves spick and span, and hurried off to 
the nursery, where the girls were still 
busy putting on the finishing touches. I 
think Beth’s mamma must have given 
them a hint, for the girls were all smiles 
when the boys entered, with bashful re- 
quests to help, and soon the five boys were 
as busy as the girls, helping tack the 
rather wiggly decorations. So many 
hands made quick work, and_ after they 
had finished, a game of ball was proposed, 
into which the girls entered with so much 
spirit that the boys privately agreed that 
girls were very jolly, after all. 

Beth’s birthday dawned without a 
cloud, and the faces that gathered about 
the breakfast table were as unclouded as 
the day. At Beth’s plate lay the knife, 
among other tokens of good-will. 

“© boys, just what I wanted!’ she 
exclaimed, clapping her hands; and then, 
to their delight, the knife was passed 
round the table, while they explained its 
peculiar points. 

After breakfast there was an excursion 
to the seaside resort, to which the neigh- 
boring boys were invited. All the fun of 
that occasion cannot be told; how they 
dug ‘in the sand; bathed and boated; 
played games and sang; or how well the 
boys behaved. They were so polite and 
respectful to Beth that she was nearly 
overwhelmed with their attentions, but 
managed to bear up under them, and act 
as though it were quite the common thing. 
After a delightful shore dinner came the 
ride home, then a resting and dressing 
time. At five o’clock was a dainty sup- 
per of ice-cream, fruit and comfits, at 
which time the boys eclipsed their morn- 
ing effort by presenting Beth with a huge 
bouquet, principally of hollyhocks, which 
caused a great laugh. ‘Then they played 
giimes of all sorts till the darkness fell, 
when a happy, tired group gathered on 
the veranda to watch the rockets and 
fire-wheels as they whirled and hissed in 
the air. 

‘Such fun as we’ve had!” was the ex- 
clamation of all as the good-nights were 
said; for the girls were to go home on the 
morrow. 

‘*Beth,” said the twins, confidentially, 
“girls are bricks, anyhow !”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


MARION HARLAND’S OPINION OF 
BAKING POWDERS. 


Our readers have doubtless noticed the 
numerous discussions by the scientists and 
hygienists as to the relative value of the 
various baking powders. A careful sift- 
ing of the evidence leaves no doubt as to 
the superiority of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der in purity, wholesomeness and strength, 
from a scientific standpoint. An opinion, 
however, that will weigh heavier than any 
other with our practical housekeepers, is 
that given by Marion Harland, the best 
known and most popular of American wri- 
ters upon matters pertaining to the science 
of domestic economy, of housekeeping, 
and home cooking. In a recent letter to 
the Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal, 
this writer says: 

‘*‘T regard the Royal Baking Powder as 
the best manufactured and in the market, 
so far as I have ahy experience in the use 
of such compounds. Since the introduc- 
tion of it into my kitchen, three years ago, 
I have used no other in making biscuits, 
cakes, etc., and have entirely discarded 
for such purposes the home-made com- 
bination of one-third soda, two-thirds 
cream of tartar. 

‘““Every box has been in perfect condi- 
tion when it came into my hands, and the 
contents have given complete satisfaction. 
It is an act of simple justice, and also a 
pleasure, to recommend it unqualifiedly to 
American housewives. 

MARION HARLAND. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1887. 
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HUMOROUS. 


_ best way to kill a falsehood is to let 
t lie. 


If you want to find out a man’s real dis- 
position, take him when he is wet and hun- 
gry. If heis amiable then, dry him, an 
fill him,pp, and you have an angel. : 


A cynic who lost: his nose at the Battle 
of Gettysburg, was comforted by a friend, 
who assured him it was bound to turn up 
by mere force of habit. 


Prof. Baird says: ‘‘There is nothing to 
a a fish living a hundred years.” 
rofessor, if the other fellows are no bet- 
ter fishers than we are, there’s nothing to 
prevent him living a thousand.— Burdette. 


“The Darwinian theory, my dear,” said 
Mr. Knowitall, “‘is that we are all of Sim- 
ian ancestry. Darwin believed that Siam 





the world.” Whereu 
and the little Knowitalls wondered whence 
papa derived his vast erudition. / 


“We'll call him Benjamin Harrison,’ 
said the proud Indiana father, when the 
nurse showed him the chubby infant, 
which was just one hour old. But the 
nuree laughed and whispered in his ear. 
“Well, then,” growled he, ‘her mother 
can call her something else if she wants 
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ote the difference in the figures of women who do 


and those who do not use modern labor-saving devices. 
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MORE BACKS are 
old-fashioned see-saw, 
way of washing clothes and 
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/ \ 
drawn out of shape by the 
rubbing, twisting, wrecking 
cleaning house than by any 


other means. You ruin your health, form, clothes, 
paint, and don’t get the best results, 

Try the greatest invention of this Century in the 
way of soap—James Pyle’s PEARLINE. It does away 
with the rubbing, hence there is no wear and tear on 


body or fabric. You don't 
over a tub of soiled clothin 


have to bob up and down 
g and dirty water, inhaling 


Oisonous oders and steam; hence you save your 
ealth. Its successismarvellous. Millionsuse it. Millions 


more will use it. 
Every grocer sells Pyle’s Pe 


imitations, they're dangerous. 


Economical—E ffective—Harmless. 


arline. Beware of peddled 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 





to. [I’m not so blamed particular about | 
names, anyhow.’’—Chicago News. 


Customer (getting his hair cut)—Didn’t 
you nip off a piece of the ear then? Bar- | 
ber (reassuringly)—Yes, sah, a small | 
piece, but not ’nough to affect de hearin’, | 
sah.— Texas Siftings. 


Tramp—Il know it, ma’am; I’m always 
out of work, but it’s all my cussed luck. | 
Woman—How is that, poor man? Tramp | 
—It’s this way, ma’am. In the winter [| 
feel like mowing lawns, and in the sum- | 





mer I just avtually crave to shovel snow, | 
and nature continually balks me. Have 
you such a thing as a pie in the house?” 


‘*What are plain spaniels worth?” asked 
Benton of an animal fancier the other day. 
Animal Fancier (carelessly)—They are 
not in much demand now. About two 
dollars apiece. Benton (excitedly)—Is 
that so? Let me have two, please. An- 
imal Fancier (also excitedly)—I thought 
you wanted to selione. ‘They're worth ten 
dollars if you want to buy.— Tid-Bits. 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, | 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, | 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“‘T was severely afflicted with scrofula,and | 
over a yearhadtworunningsoresonmyneck. | 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” OC. E. Lovegsoy, Lowell, Mass. 

Cc. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia cured him. 


Sait Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itisreadilycured by Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE YOUNG (DEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















FOR LADIES! 








ress Reform Koons, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 


| style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 


others in the market. The garments are made from 


white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
gauze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Unshrinking. We warrant good-titting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 


sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


& FO. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post- 
VoD i [n> age paid, the first vol- 
ae aT ume of Magazine, 








Twelve Numbers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physica, 
culture and kindre 

subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 
Be GALLISONSHODEOR Cy The Jenness - Miller 
: = = Pub. Co., 


23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 





Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


a Only reliable 





4 Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any oth- 
er Shield made 
in U. 8S. or Eu- 
rope. Beware 
of imitations. 


SAMPLE PAIR, 
By mail, 
25 cents. 


Pat. in U. S. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 





For the Relief and Cure of 

KCE Ry i CG S$ Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


PILLS se" Conts » Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


WINE OF COCA Biv, Tosic® and 


stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y: the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite - 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. ‘ 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five enpies, a year, $2.00: , 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the B 
of Durham, ELLICE HorpxK.ys, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIU to 20 days. No y 
: DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhio, 





t EDITORS. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Uffice hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. ednesday 
and Saturday excepted. Sethan 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Prepa School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For Catalogue and full culars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 
and practical instruction every department of 
cine. Clinical advantages wnsurpassed. For 
iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
a Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ppestals . Also a thoro - 
cated electrician. E. ectricity, judiciously a 
one of the best remedial agencies for man nic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
“yy Ly w- — ty ~ wo evar. Office hours, 
m : exce} ur 8. Also evening 
deseryed for outside Drestee. . ” ’ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ha om . wr pene Oot, oe. A three 
ar course is given in Spring 
rms, For further information address a 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Koom. 

' FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......++++seeeeee $ 85 


00 

For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance.......cesceseseseeeeees 00 
Matripulation Fee (Yearly) .....+.ssseseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......sccesesee sovcseseceees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information a: ply to . 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Wasbington, D. C. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


J 

MY Mary A. Livermore 
Her own narrative of “Four Ngare’ Personal Expert- 

Oe a a 
oO or “* wenly” side ‘ar, 

Shadows “as @ woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and Good, 

full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interes 

pathos, v2 aa 4 to Mn | Stock-Fiates, 

ig tt) ic: colored in exact 

The "booming ™ book for Men 4 Women Agent. Si 00t 

200 a month made. SY Dictence no hindrance, for 
e Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IF ADVANCE. 


—-2 


fey copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives of woman suffrage 

d its = ry t fas hygie: btaratare ete. 
an ments of law ne 
ontoe tt taeore ting to all cls z of readers. 3 : 

The Woman's Journal, of Bosion, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress jor $3.00 per year. 


PEERLESS DYES é:cS.r'intecom 
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SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


, CHIcaao, SEPT. 6, 1888. 
Béttors Woman's Journai: : 

The Supreme Court of Washington Ter- 
ritory, in deciding against the Woman 
Suffrage Act of last winter on the ground 
that it conflicted with the Organic Act of 
the Territory, overlooked or ignored the 
fact that the Organic Act of 1853 had 
been repealed by the Revised Statutes of 

+ he United States. 

Secs. 5,595 and 5,596 Rev. St. of the 
U. 8. provide as follows: 

“Sec. 5,595. aap > my seventy -three titles 

of Gnited States general 
and anent in their nature, in force on the 
first day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three, as revised, etc. 

“Sec. 5,596. All acts of Congress passed 
to said first day of December (1873), any portion 
of which is embraced in any section of said re- 
vision, are hereby repealed, and the section a 
plicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; 

parts of such acts not contained in such 

revision, having been repealed or superseded by 
subsequent acts, or not being general or perma- 
nent in their nature.” 

The effeet of these sections is to repeal 
the provision of the Organic Act of Wash- 
ington Territory previously in force re- 
lating to the suffrage; since that provision 
‘tis embraced” ina “section of said revi- 


prior 


sion.” 

That section is 1,860, which reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1,860. Atall subsequent elections, how- 


ever, in any Territory hereafter organized by 
Congress, as well! as at all elections in Territories 
already organized, the qualifications of voters 
and of holding office sball be such as may be 
a by the Legislative assembly of each 

erritory ; subject, nevertheless, to the following 
restrictions on the power of the Legislative as- 
sembly, namely : 

“First. The right of suffrage and of holding 
office shall be exercised only by citizens of the 
United States above the age of twenty-one years, 
and by those above that age who have declared 
on oath, before a competent court of record, their 
intention to become such, and have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution and Government 
of the United States. 

“Second. There shall be no denial of the 
elective franchise or of holding office to a citizen 
on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

“Third. No officer, soldier, seaman, mariner, 
or other person in the army or navy, or attached 
to troops in the service of the United States, shall 
be allowed to vote in any Territory, by reason 
of being on service therein, unless such Territory 
is, and has been for the period of six months, his 
permanent domicile. 

“Fourth. No person belonging to the army or 
navy shall be elected to or hold any civil office 
or appointment in any Territory.” 

This is the law and the only law of the 
United States now in force, relating to or 
having a bearing upon the Legislative 
power over the suffrage in the Territories. 
And it applies as well to Washington Ter- 
ritory as to the others, the words of the 
first clause being ‘‘as well as at all elec- 
tions in Territories already organized.” 

In order to determine whether this sec- 
tion authorizes the Legislature to recog- 
nize the right of the women of the Terri- 
tory to the elective franchise, it is not 
necessary to go Into any nice disquisition 
over the meaning of the word ‘‘citizens,” 
since there is sufficient in the section, taken 
in connection with the preceding one, to 
determine the intent of Congress upon the 
subject. 

Sec. 1,859, immediately preceding, reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1,859. Every male citizen above the age 
of twenty-one, including persons who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens in any 
Territory hereafter organized, and who are act- 
ual residents of such Territory at the time of the 
organization thereof, shall be entitled to vote at 
the first election in such Territory, and to hold 
any office therein: subject, nevertheless, to the 
limitations specified in the next section.” 

Here it will be seen that the word 
‘*male” is used in Sec. 1,859, as a qualifica- 
tion for an elector at the first election in 
any Territory thereafter to be organized; 
while Sec. 1,860 provides that at all subse- 
quent elections (those after the first), in 
any ‘l'erritory thereafter to be organized, 
as well as at all elections in Territories 
already organized, the qualifications of 
voters should be such as might be pre- 
scribed by the legislative assembly of the 
Territory, subject, nevertheless, to certain 
restrictions, of which sex is not specified 
as one. 

Is not the use of the word ‘male’ in 
Sec. 1,859, and the omission of it in Sec. 
1,860, conclusive evidence that Congress 
intended that the Territorial Legislature 
could concede the franchise to the women 
of the Territory, should it choose to do so? 

It having been provided in Section 1,859, 
Revised Statutes, that male citizens having 
the qualifications specified should be en- 
titled to vote at the first election in Terri- 
tories thereafter to be organized, if it had 
been the intention to restrict the power of 
the Legislatures, at subsequent elections, 
so that they could only make male per- 
sons qualified to vote, the word “male” 
would have been carried into the next 
section. 

Instead of that, the Legislatures are to 
have full power over the subject, except 
that the voters must be “‘citizens of the 
United States,” or those who have de- 
clared their intention to become such, and 
have taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United 
States. 

We think it morally impossible that the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory can be sustained by the Supreme 


‘ 





Court of the United States. It is not only 
in the teeth of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, but it is in direct contraven- 
tion of the democratic doctrine of “‘popu- 
lar sovereignty,” so ably advocated by the 
famous Stephen A. Douglas; the right of 
the people of a Territory to regulate their 
own concerns, according to their own best 
judgment. C. B. WAITE. 
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A VOICE FROM ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE RocK, ARK., SEPT., 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As you open your columns for a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the several po- 
litical parties now in the field, and the as- 
sistance they are likely to render the 
woman suffrage cause, I thought it would 
not be amiss to send a few words upon the 
subject from Arkansas. 

It appears to me that the time has 
arrived when all personal preferences 
should be laid aside, and the one absorb- 
ing question in the minds of women should 
be,—where shall we turn for aid? Wo- 
man suffrage can never obtain in this 
or any other country, until some political 
party shall become so imbued with its 
sentiments as to rock with its mighty force 
from base to summit the great structure 
of public opinion. Can we hope to infuse 
enough of the spirit of our cause into the 
old parties to accomplish this? 

I believe not. They have too long ago 
grown to maturity. There is a homely 
old saying, yet very true, ‘It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks.” Then, I 
ask, why shall we go on forever knock- 
ing at the door of the old parties knowing, 
on the one hand, that in all probability 
our petitions will be spurned, while upon 
the other we shall surely be treated with 
scorn and derision? Patience is indeed 
a beautiful and most womanly virtue; 
woman could never have accomplished 
what she has, nor have endured the wrongs 
she has suffered, without it. But there 
should be an end even of patience. Miss 
Anthony evidently believes in the good 
old Bible doctrine of turning the other 
cheek, etc. But the Bible does not tell us 
what else we shall turn when the supply 
of cheeks has been exhausted. In my 
humble opinion, Miss Anthony has already 
turned both cheeks, and the Republican 
party has not failed to smite them. This 
should suffice. Cringing humility ill be- 
comes a movement with so grand and 
noble a purpose, and so many stout-heart- 
ed followers as has the suffrage cause. 

Now for the Democratic party: Surely 
no one looking over the field with impar- 
tial eye can for one moment imagine that 
aid can ever be obtained from that source. 
There are several reasons for this. ‘The 
Democratic ranks are largely filled from 
the South—the solid South,” as they are 
wont to say with pride. That means a solid 
phalanx arrayed against equal suffrage. 
Speak of suffrage to a Southern man, and 
immediately the great host of ignorant 

colored women rise up before his mental 
vision, and he exclaims, **No; for God’s 
sake, no!” For some reason, he does not 
seem to think of the host, equally large, 
of equally ignorant colored men who have 
already been enfranchised. But this flaw 
in his reasoning does not remove the fact 
that he is a foe to suftrage. The South 
has yet to beconverted. ‘hen why go on 
memorializing and entreating? Why con- 
tinue the endless casting of pearls before 
swine? Would it not be wiser to seek the 
ear of some other party, not so old, nor 
strong, perhaps, but for those very rea- 
sons, more willing to listen? Then where 
shall we turn? To the Prohibition party, 
says Frances Willard. Ah! I should like 
to ask that grand woman these questions: 

Who manufactures the liquor? 

The men. 

Who sells the liquor? 

The men. 

Who drinks the liquor? 

The men. 

What composes a political party? 

MEN. 

Now, where is Miss Willard to find tie 
men outside of those who manufacture, 
sell or drink, in such numbers as to con- 
stitute a majority of all the men in the 
land? If the Prohibition ranks could be 
filled with women, there would be no 
trouble about getting the requisite num- 
bers. But I am convinced that a Prohibi- 
tion party strong enough to accomplish a 
purpose is not possible until women have 
become enfranchised. The trouble with 
the Prohibition party is, they have hitched 
the horse behind the cart. Equal suffrage 
first, and prohibition would be sure to fol- 
low, or, if not prohibition, certainly tem- 
perance, which would prove equally satis- 
fying. 

This brings us to the Union Labor party, 
which promises a hope for the woman’s 
cause. The Union Labor party is in its 
infancy, but a political party is like every- 
thing else,—it learns more readily and 
thoroughly in its youth, and impressions 
then received are stronger and more last- 
ing. The “Union Labor party is based 
upon principles of justice and humanity. 





It is composed of a class whose number is 
legion, and who have many wrongs of 
their own which they hope to see re- 
dressed. All that is needed to make them 
a power is binding together. If the suf- 
fragists could be induced to cast their 
lots with the humble toilers of the 
land, and work in concert, a few years 
only would suffice to build up a power so 
great in number, so righteous in purpoee, 
as to cause the doors of Congress to swing 
back, even asa leaf turns before the blast 
of the hurricane. C. C. C. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., SEPT. 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our Rockford Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, organized by Mrs. Gougar in Janu- 
ary, has aroused much interest and discus- 
sion for a seven-months’-old infant. Per- 
haps having four of our members at the 
International Council gave us a fresh im- 
petus, for since returning, we have listened 
to lectures from Mrs. Chant, Mrs. L. M. 
Barry and Rev. Annie Shaw, all of which 
were well received by our people. We pe- 
titioned the mayor to place a woman on 
the School Board, which was not granted 
this time, but we will keep at it each 
successive year until it is. 

Our monthly meetings are well attend- 
ed, especially since we struck the plan of 
having speakers from each of the political 
parties. Politics seem so much ‘‘the rage” 
now that we thought it wise to turn the 
popular tide a little in our direction and 
then give it a suffrage tinge. We tell 
people that, as we expect to vote in a few 
years, we wish to understand fully the po- 
sition of the different parties on the great 
questions of the hour, that we may vote 
intelligently. A leading Democratic law- 
yer spoke for us last time. Next week the 
Republicans will be represented by the 
president of their club, another lawyer. 
The lawyers here are always gallant and 
accommodating in helping us out in such 
things. 

But do not judge from this that every 
one favors our cause. One woman chal- 
lenged us to a joint debate, and though 
completely routed by our speaker, Mrs, 
Grant, has since issued a pamphlet full of 
most absurd statements, urging men not 
to surrender what few rights women have 
not yet ‘yanked away from them.” 

Both the High School and the Seminary, 
for class-day exercises, gave an anti-suf- 
frage farce; and later, a church entertain- 
ment given by the modernized Peek Sis- 
ters, clad in yellow, was very sarcastic. 
Unintentionally they have helped us by 
thus providing one of the apparent neces- 
sities of every mora] reform—ridicule. 
For the yellow ribbon continues to gain in 
favor, some putting it on because it has 
become a fashionable addition to the 
toilette. At an elegant party this week, 
given by Miss Ashton, one of our enthu- 
siastic suffrage girls, the dressing-rooms 
and parlors were alive with yellow flow- 
ers and ribbons, the picture of the Coun- 
cil women being conspicuously draped in 
yellow. 

Our last extensive venture was at the 
Agricultural County Fair. The three politi- 
cal parties had a day for their speakers, and 
so we put in a plea for a day, as far back 
as May. Of course we were given the 
poorest day, at the beginning; while the 
politicians spoke later, when more of a 
throng would be sure to be on the grounds. 
Still, we had a splendid audience of three 
thousand to listen to Rev. Olympia Brown, 
of Racine. She gave them a pure, un- 
adulterated suffrage speech, apparently 
pleasing every one and making converts; 
among them being the president of the 
Fair Association. They had sent their 
officials in carriages for our speakers and 
officers, and rode through the principal 
streets preceded by the band ‘‘tooting” 
vigorously. I hope to be forgiven for the 
wicked pride that swelled my breast as [ 
gazed from our triumphal chariots on the 
band walking through the dust. That 
same band had, on the Fourth of July, re- 
fused to play for us for less than eighty 
dollars. It was also pleasing to my friv- 
olous nature to see the change of counte- 
nance on the faces.,of those who rushed to 
the windows and doors to find out in whose 
honor this triumphal procession was 
formed, and their amazement and dawn- 
ing belief that we must amount to some- 
thing, after all. Perhaps the dear old 
pioneers would haye soared too far above 
earth to have been elated by a brass band, 
but this tells on outsiders. As Mrs. Brown 
said concerning the elegant satin dress she 
wore: ‘*Some people without mind enough 
to appreciate sound arguments under- 
stand the value of good clothes.” 

Then, when the head officials ga!lantly 
escorted Mrs. Brown and her attendants 
to the carriages, my sometimes ruffled 
feelings were much soothed by seeing 
many anti-suffragists’ eyes fixed upon 
those leading men of the city bowing and 
scraping and baring their heads with the 
utmost chivalry. That also took with 





We had a little department in one of the 
halls, where we distributed thousands of 
pages of literature, and secured signers to 
our petition. We only received 520 sign- 
»ers, though nearly all rose as in favor of 
suffrage on the day of Rev. Olympia 
Brown's speech. I don’t have much inter- 
est in preparing petitions for men to spit 
upon and throw under tables. Still, it 
helps educate; giving one an excuse to 
preach the doctrine when a person refuses 
to sign. ‘ : 

A large W. C. T. U. tent’ received much 
attention. The wealthy lady who footed 
the bills is one of our vice-presidents, and 
80 we exulted in its success as much 
as any one. It was “fixed up” like 
a parlor for weary mothers to care for 
their babies away from the thousands of 
curious eyés, or for women who wanted 
literature or advice concerning temper- 
ance work. The managers were delighted 
with that and our suffrage address. We 
are not ashamed of our Fair work, and they 
said they would like to have us come next 
year. CATHARINE G. WAUGH. 
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THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., SEPT. 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are all interested in the uplifting 
and helping of women, so perhaps your 
readers would like to know what the 
women of Evansville are doing in the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

The Exchange was organized with a 
membership of eighty-three, and our 
rooms were opened for business in Novem- 
ber, 1886. During the first eighteen 
months, our total receipts from sales, 
special entertainments, and donations 
were $6,472.35. Of this $3,596.14 was paid 
to our consignors. At the organizatio®, 
the membership tickets were placed at 
$5.00, but at the beginning of the second 
year, the tickets were reduced to $3.00. 
Even with this reduction, our membership 
has dwindled to 46, but those remaining 
are all deeply interested in the welfare of 
the Exchange. Like all other organiza- 
tions of this kind, our aim is to have a 
high standard of excellence for the work 
done in each department. Of these de- 
partments the best are the Bread and 
Cake, and the Domestic. 

A daily luncheon is served from 7 A. M. 
to 7 Pp. M., and the profits from this branch 
are steadily increasing. It is to the lunch 
we must look, if we ever become self-sus- 
taining. 

During the first year, we had 162 con- 
signors. Among these was one woman 
who supported her fawily by means of the 
Exchange; another helped pay off the 
mortgage on her home, and there were 
still others who were materially benefited. 
We rejoice that we have been able to aid 
our sisters. 

With no capital but our yearly dues, it 
has taken some financial ability to manage 
so that there are no debts and some money 
stillin the bank. For this, great credit 
should be given to our excellent President, 
Mrs. Alex. Lemcke. In her first annual 
report our Secretary says: 

“Our Exchange is in its infancy, but we 
have faith in its future, and if only the 
women in our midst who are shielded in 
the seclusion of prosperous homes from 
trouble and want, will consider the worth 
of what the association is striving to ac- 
complish, by affording women an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves, and leave their 
orders in our rooms whenever it is possi- 
ble, and give substantial manifestations of 
sympathy and help by taking membership 
tickets, it will not be long until our Ex- 
change will be one of the most potent 
factors for good in the city of Evansville.” 

Mary B. RICHARDSON. 
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